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Careers in Personnel 
& Industrial Relations 


Garret L. Bergen 


Photo by Fabian Bachrach 


Garret Bergen is a shining example of the old adage, ‘‘ You can't keep a good 
man down.’ Early this year he was appointed to assist Harold J. Nutting, Vice 
President and General Manager of Marshall Field & Company, Chicago, ‘‘on overall 
organization; policy and operating questions relating to manageraent and super- 
visory development.” 


Garret has been recognized as one of the leaders in the field of personnel over a 
period of many years—though that makes him sound older than he is. He has been 
in charge of personnel at the famous Marshall Field store since 1940, having been 
Director of Personnel Relations for Field's manufacturing division for four years 
before that. He has been a Vice President cf the parent company since 1946. He has 
also served as Divisional Vice President of the A.M.A., active on its Personnel 
Planning Council. Other jobs in his past: president of the Chicago Industrial Rela- 
tions Association; director of the Illinois State Chamber of Commerce. 


Garret was one of the first in the personnel field with training in psychology, 
which he studied at Columbia. He stands out for high level of attainment in per- 
sonnel and general management, based on ability, good training and the ancient 
recipe for success—* sawing wood,” while saying very little about himself. 


Ned Hay 
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Edttor to Keader:- 


‘Just in Passtnc,”’ says Sam Burk 
with reference to our piece about him on 
our inside first cover last May, “‘it wasn't 
plaster of paris. It was my wife's mud pack; 
only in this case the mud happened to be 
white."’ I had suggested that when you 
meet Sam you get him to tell this story on 
himself, so now you're prepared with the 
authentic key to the yarn. 





ArticLes ABouT TRAINING ARE AL- 
WAYs OF INTEREST to Personnel Journal readers 
and in particular the recently completed 
series by Eugene E. Jennings attracted a 
great deal of attention. Incidentally, the 
five consecutive articles are now available 
in a reprint under one cover and I think 
many readers are going to want copies, 
priced at sof. 

Jack Elliott, general partner of the 
management consulting firm of George H. 
Elliott & Company, New York City, says 
he enjoyed Dr. Jennings’ April article on 
“Attitude Training vs. Technique Train- 
ing.’ But, says Jack, “‘I think perhaps he 
has the cart before the horse when he says 
‘proper attitude is basic to understanding 
human behavior’. 

““Attitude,’’ says Jack, ‘‘is only sensed, 
let alone measured, by what another person 
either says or does. What he says or does, in 
turn, is based on his understanding of a 
situation. Therefore, perhaps what Dr. 
Jennings should have said is that under- 
standing human behavior is basic to proper 
attitude—attitude being merely the overt 
manifestation, so to speak, of understand- 


‘* 


ing. 


Jack passed along an adage he made 
up, paraphrasing the old saying “Sow a 
thought, reap a deed; sow a deed, reap a 
habit; sow a habit, reap a destiny.’’ He 
suggests modernizing it like this: ‘Sow a 
reaction, reap an attitude; sow an attitude, 


reap a personality; sow a personality, reap 
a destiny.” 

Don McCance, Training Supervisor for 
Monsanto Chemical Company, St. Louis, 
found the same Jennings article not only 
interesting but immediately useful. Don was 
in the midst of a 9-month training program 
for eighty-five first-line supervisors. He'd 
iust come to the point where he wanted to 
““pin-point attitude as it affects the foreman 
in relation to his job, the workers, and to 
other supervisory levels."’ Right then he 
received the April PJ with the Jennings 
piece on attitude vs. technique training, and 
‘‘based the entire phase of attitude training 
on that article." 

“THe Importance oF Beinc Human’’ 
was the subject of a talk by Walter H. 
Wheeler at the annual Personnel Conference 
put on at Yale at the end of March. Mr. 
Wheeler heads Pitney-Bowes, Inc. of Stam- 
ford, Conn. 

“Being human’’ may connote quite 
different things to different people. Traits 
covered by the expression might include 
friendly approachability, sympathetic un- 
derstanding, humility, fairness, regard for 
others’ feelings and almost every other 
virtue. That it may also cover a multitude 
of sins is suggested by another phrase, “‘it's 
only human”. 

To the personnel man there's surely 
nothing more important than being human 
in the good sense. The man who by “‘legit- 
imate’’ means can get in with employees 
and win their liking, respect and confidence 
will accomplish more for his company in a 
year than the ‘“‘un-human”’ individual could 
in a lifetime. 

The personnel man must be human 
himself for the very reason that there is 
nothing the average worker needs more than 
to be considered and treated, by those in 
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authority over him, as another individual 
human being. 

It isn't always easy to be human, and 
to treat others as fellow humans. The art 
consists chiefly in having the golden rule 
in our hearts and sincerely following it. 


Epwarp L. Ryerson, Former Cuair- 
MAN OF INLAND STEEL Company, believes 
that directors of the company should be 
retired at the next annual meeting after 
they reach the age of 72. He himself gave 
up chairmanship of both the steel company 
and a subsidiary, and refused reelection as 
a director of Northern Trust Company, 
Chicago, at 66. His views were reported in 
Business Week. 

This movement, if it can be called a 
movement, is in the right direction. If a 
company has a retirement plan covering em- 
ployees in general, shouldn't it be ap- 
plicable not only to directors but, without 
exception, to every company executive all 
the way up the line to the president himself? 
In fact, it seems to me more important that 
executives be retired at a stipulated age than 
that wage earners should. Hardly anything 
is more disturbing and more destructive of 
a staff's morale than uncertainty as to when 
old John Bottleneck is going to get out and 
give someone else a chance. 

Let us suppose that here is a capable 
young fellow who has come up fast. Finally 
it is generally recognized that he is actually 
doing more work, better work and more 
important work than men a notch or two 
ahead of him who are making a good deal 
more money. You can imagine his frustra- 
tion as he looks to his future. Old Bottle- 
neck is healthy, may live for years. The 
company retirement rules are non-manda- 
tory; Bottleneck may be there until he’s 80. 
Can you blame our rising youngster if he 
starts actively looking around for another 
berth? If he finds it, the company will have 
lost a good man into whose training thou- 
sands of dollars have been sunk. . . and 


will remain saddled with an oldster who no 
longer has too much on the ball. 

Some companies not only require with- 
drawal of high officers under their retire- 
ment plans, but of outside and inside direc- 
tors as well. Chicago's Harris Trust & 
Savings Bank gives the heave-ho to 
““inside"’ directors at 66; to ‘‘outside’’ di- 
rectors at 70. 





Tue Union Leaper Has a Toucu 
Jos at best. He must not only be able and 
well-informed and be a good bargainer, but 
he must also understand people, what they 
think and how they are likely to act in a 
given situation. Putting it otherwise, the 
union leader also has to be a good 
politician. 

In the face of this kind of job re- 
quirement, it is not surprising that some 
union leaders are a little hard to pin down. I 
was interested in the big strike that G.E. 
had in Syracuse during the late spring and 
early summer, affecting about 7,000 em- 
ployees. Of this strike, the Syracuse Post- 
Standard had this comment after it was over: 

“The workers gained absolutely 
nothing. Their pay schedule is the same as 
it was before the strike. . . . The long and 
costly strike represented a crushing defeat 
for the union leaders and for the rank and 
file... . It was a fearful loss for the com- 
munity, which lost more than four million 
dollars in buying power.... It was a 
tragically unnecessary strike called by ir- 
responsible leaders. . . .”’ 

However, the C.1.0.-I.U.E. put a 
different face on it. The weekly C.I.0. 
News, right after the strike, reported the 
outcome under a 3-column heading, “‘I.U.E. 
blocks G.E. strike-breaking as Syracuse 
walkout settled."’ They went on to say, 
‘Some seven thousand members of I.U.E.- 
C.1.0. Local 320 returned to work at G.E.’s 
Syracuse plant after a membership meeting 
unanimously ratified an agreement which 
provides a 4.5¢ increase in the automatic 
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progression schedule and other major im- 
provements.’’ Further reading of the article 
discloses no important claims, although it 
gives the general impression that the union 
won a striking victory. 

One of the other Syracuse papers had 
this to say: “The issues in this strike are 
obscure and even trivial. Of literally hun- 
dreds of G.E. people interviewed by this 
paper over the week, only a handful could 
even begin to explain the issues. . . . There 
is a feeling in the community that the local 
leadership of the union got itself out on a 
limb as part of a national pattern which 
failed to materialize, and has never found 
a satisfactory way of climbing back from it. 
The only ‘vote’ which has ever been taken 
is highly suspect. ... More recently, the 
union’s own picket lines have had to be 
implemented by dozens or hundreds of non 
G.E. employees... .”’ 

Unions are useful and in many situa- 
tions necessary to protect the workers. Con- 
sequently, union leadership is of critical 
importance. It seems to have been lacking 
in this instance. Serious mistakes by man- 
agement leadership often result in bank- 
ruptcy. Who pays the bill for failures of 
union leadership? 

THE AVERAGE PERSONNEL MANAGER 
spends 60% of his time in his own depart- 
ment, 35% in the plant or in other offices, 
and 5% outside the plant. 

A while back I suggested that it would 
be interesting to have some blow-by-blow 
accounts of how personnel directors put in 
their time. I anticipated that someone 
might come up with one of these ‘‘a-per- 
sonnel-man-has-nothing-to-do . . . except”’ 
things, followed by a list of activities that 
would drive any sane man crazy. But Walter 
Mason of Arthur G. McKee & Company, 
Cleveland, sends me something better. It’s 
a survey made about a year ago by J. W. 
Vanden Bosch, secretary of the Cleveland 
Industrial Relations Association. Walt says 


the figures represent an average week for a 
group of Cleveland personnel and industrial 
relations people. Here they are: 


Personnel Transactions (hires, sepa- 
rations, transfers, etc.) 18% 
Union Matters (formal or informal)... 12% 
Personnel Department Operations 
(reports, records, correspondence, 
etc.) 
Employee Counseling (personal and 
job matters) 
Employee Activities (recreation, mu- 
tual benefit, e0c.)...... 00.50.00 
Training 
Cafeteria, plant 
pensary, etc 
Wage and Salary Administration... . 
Safety 
Forward Planning Personnel Program 
(reading, research, conferring with 
executives, etc. ) 
Promoting and activating the Per- 
sonnel Program 
(preparing material, meetings, sell- 
ing supervision, etc.)............ 11% 
Other (outside committee work, etc.). 5% 


protection,  dis- 


“I wonder,’’ says Walt, ‘how these 
figures compare with those from other sec- 
tions of the country.’’ So do we. 


CALIFORNIA FRIENDS MAY EXPECT ME in 
October, as has been the case for several 
years past. I look forward to a week or 
two in California every year at this time. 
For me, it is California at its best. I will 
do a little visiting around before going to 
Palm Springs October 18-22, where I look 
forward to the usual stimulating and well 
managed conference. It is one of the best 
in the country. At any rate, it is my fa- 





Wage spread between high and low paid jobs in 
one plant plunged from 231% to 202% in two 
years: in another, from 181% to 144% in six years. 
Shrinking wage spreads have serious consequences 
both for companies and workers. This thought- 
ful analysis suggests the advisability of studying 
your own wage structure—by itself and in refer- 
ence to that of other companies with whom you 
may be competing for workers. 


Results of Across-the-Board 
Wage Increases 


By A. Barry Feripen, Assistant Labor Relations Director 
Collins Radio Company, Cedar Rapids, lowa 


N recent years an important trend in labor-management negotiations has been the 

growth of across-the-board wage increases. Over a period of time the effect of 

this type increase has been to alter greatly the whole wage structure of many 
plants and to create new problems which have far-reaching effects. 

The pressure for across-the-board increases developed with the growth of indus- 
trial unions in the early 1930s. Prior to that time, the craft unions, representing the 
skilled trades, were the major bargaining units. Percentage wage increases benefitted 
the skilled trades and, in general, were the rule. 

The majority of the voting power in an industrial union, on the other hand, is 
vested in the lowest paid workers. They are the ones who benefit most from across- 
the-board wage increases. In entering negotiations today, pressure for this type of 
increase is usually exerted on both the company and the union. 


WaGE SprEAD SHRANK CONSIDERABLY IN SEVEN YEARS 


Let us consider the changes in wage spread between the highest- and lowest- 
paid jobs in four plants in a single community during a period of seven years, 1945 
~ through 1951. 
At the start of the period, Plant A had a wage spread of 231%. The other three 
plants showed spreads of slightly more than 180%. 
The spread of wages in Plant A dropped precipitously from 231% to 202% by 
166 
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the beginning of 1947. From that low point it rose gradually to 210% by the end of 
1950. 

The spread of wages in Plants B, C and D was consistently downward during the 
whole period under consideration. Plants B and C at the beginning of 1946 showed 
a spread of 181 and 182%, respectively. At the end of 1951 their spreads were 159 and 
16070, with Plant C still topping Plant B by a single percentage point. 

In Plant D the wage spread in January 1945 was 181%. But by the end of the 
year the percentage had dropped to 171, or ten points lower than in Plants B and C 
at the same time. The spread between highest and lowest wages continued to drop 
in Plant D until the end of 1950, when it levelled out at 144%. During 1951 the spread 
in Plant D was thus some 15 percentage points below that of Plants B and C. 

It should be pointed out that plant A made an attempt, after 1947, to preserve 
its wage spread and to increase it to previous levels. Plants B and C gave both 
percentage and across-the-board increases, while plant D gave only across-the-board 
increases. Average wage rates for all the plants have been consistent, and the levels 
of skill for the top and bottom jobs are on a par in all cases. 

Where a plant, such as plant A, attempts to retain its existing wage spread 
independent of the wage structures of other plants in the area, a serious discrepancy 
in wage rates develops. Wage rates in plant A are substantially lower in the unskilled 
job classifications than are those in plants B, C, and D, but substantially higher in 


the skilled categories. Plant A has difficulty in hiring new employees in unskilled 
classifications, while plants B, C, and D have difficulty retaining their skilled 
mechanics. 


How THE Piants TriED TO Correct INEQUITIES 


In a competitive labor market, inequities of this sort necessitate some sort of read- 
justment. Plant A has partially solved this problem by hiring new employees one 
wage bracket above the minimum rate set forth in the union contract. The result 
has been to reduce its effective wage spread considerably. 

Plants B, C, and D have partially solved their problem by increasing the per- 
centage of employees who hold jobs in the upper wage brackets. Recent negotiations 
in the automobile and electrical industries suggest an additional solution. In these 
industries special rate adjustments have been made for skilled workers. 

In each case, the partial solutions which have been found have created as many 
new problems as they have solved. When unskilled employees are hired above the 
minimum wage bracket for that classification, the internal consistency of a job evalua- 
tion system is imperilled. This also applies when jobs are inflated by excessive use of 
the upper wage brackets. 

Special wage increases given to one segment of the work force of a plant have 
the obvious effect of antagonizing those employees who do not receive a higher rate. 
Since a relatively small per cent of the employees in any one plant may be classified 
as skilled workers, the majority of the employees will feel resentful. 
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Some of the problems which have resulted from the reduction in wage spread 
are discussed below. 

1. The incentive to study on one’s own time is reduced. It should be remembered 
that in most plants there are at least nine or ten wage brackets between the top and 
bottom of the wage structure. Normally a person advances one bracket at a time. 
In plants B, C, and D, a promotion would mean a wage increase of from 414 per cent 
to 6%. Even this increase would not be given at one time but would be made in 
increments over a period ranging up to a year-and-a-half. Under these conditions it 
is not surprising that few employees are willing to spend their free time obtaining 
the knowledge requisite for promotion. This has resulted in an increased need for 
costly on-the-job training. 

2. Capable, long-term employees in a highly skilled occupation are earning only 
40 to 60% more than unskilled youngsters who left high school to accept their first 
job. This causes resentment toward both company and union, as well as a feeling of 
personal inadequacy. 

3. The skilled crafts have, in recent years, been breaking away from industrial 
unions to form their own unions. The major reason is that the industrial unions do 
not adequately represent them. If the trend toward a smaller wage spread is not 
reversed, it may be assumed that there will be an increase in the number of unions 
composed exclusively of skilled craftsmen. 


As Neep INcrEAsEs, WaGes DecreAsE PROPORTIONATELY 


4. The socio-economic aspect of this problem is that as people grow older and 
assume more responsibilities, they need a higher income. Present wages do not meet 
this increased financial responsibility. This has forced many industrial workers to 
take part-time jobs to supplement their incomes. It is also a factor in the increased 
pressure exerted by unions to obtain wage increases unrelated to increased produc- 


tivity or to cost of living. 

5. The present wage structure is one of many factors causing high labor turnover. 
When loss of seniority does not result in a considerable financial sacrifice, individuals 
tend to be more mobile. 

Every company should have a clear understanding of the changes which may 
have taken place in its wage structure as a result of post-war wage settlements. If 
changes have occurred, the trend should be projected into the future to determine 
where it is leading. If the trend is found to be undesirable, a re-evaluation of wage 
policies is in order. 

If study indicates that an increase in the wage spread would be advantageous, 
the concerted action of all firms competing in a given labor market would be neces- 
sary. An educational program might have to be undertaken and union participation 
would be desirable. Cooperative action would be needed to effect an efficient, work- 


able wage structure. 











The employee opinion survey has become a “' pro- 
fessional’’ personnel tool. The authors review sev- 
eral steps in the development, experimental use 
and validation of the tool. They now show that 
practically identical results can be secured when 
the questionnaire is administered by a capable 
““outsider’’, directed by mail, as when it is ad- 
ministered by an experienced staff member. 


Employee Opinion Survey 
By Remote Control 


By Hersert G. HENEMAN, JR. AND Date YODER 
Industrial Relations Center, University of Minnesota 


NDusTRIAL relations literature records many suggestions for improvement of man- 

agerial employment policies and practices. Most of them represent rule-of- 

thumb or experimental adjustments, whose efficacy is a matter of impression 
or folklore. Only a small proportion has been carefully tested and appraised. 

Development of an applied science of manpower management, whose know-how 
is based on demonstrated results under carefully defined, controlled circumstances, is 
a major goal of those who seek to advance this important field. It is the goal of 
practitioners who plan careers in the field. They recognize that future advances in 
understanding and knowledge can permit a continual extension of professionally 
tested practices and programs. 

Such “‘ professional”’ or ‘’ scientific’’ methods rely heavily upon objective meas- 
urement and purposive analysis, z.e., research. Much of that research must be related 
to the development and perfection of professional ‘tools’, especially those that 
permit objective measurement. 


Opinion SurRvEYs ONE OF PERSONNEL’S PROFESSIONAL TOOLS 


Employee opinion surveys represent one of these tools now widely used in 
current practice. Some of them have been tested extensively. Their appropriate 
applications—and their limitations and possible side effects—are thoroughly under- 
stood. Many other devices have not been subjected to such rigorous examination. 
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Their implications and limitations may be recognized. Hazards in the careless use 
of such devices may be significant. 

This article reports on another in a continuing series of studies designed to 
provide such critical checks on the operation of one such tool.' It refers to the stand- 
ardized employee opinion questionnaire developed in the University of Minnesota 
Industrial Relations Center. That scale is an integral part of the more inclusive 
Industrial Relations Triple Audit.? A series of experimental and carefully controlled 
applications of this questionnaire has sought to discover its values and limitations 
as a measuring instrument. Thus, it has been item-analyzed; reliability coefficients 
(test-retest) in the o.go’s have been reported. 


Means of validating the scale include" depth-interviews'’ after paper and pencil 


administration. Several studies of relationships of opinion scores to turnover, absen- 
tecism, and employee characteristics have sought to provide a further check on 
validity. The correlations of 7 sub-scales have been found to be significant at the one 
per cent level in experimental administrations in paired firms. It has been found that 
paper and pencil questionnaires yield results substantially similar to those obtained 


by oral interview. ' 


Loca, Hevper, INstrucrep By Mait, ADMINISTERED QUESTIONNAIRE 


A carefully planned study has shown that there is no significant difference in 
average response to the items when questionnaires are signed, from average responses 
on unsigned questionnaires, if—and this may be a definitive condition—both types 
of reply are given directly to the University’s Industrial Relations Center, and em- 
ployees are assured that individual's responses will not be disclosed to or identified 
for the representative of the employer. Significant differences in response in this 
study of signed and unsigned questionnairies were obtained on only two of sixty-five 
individual questions.‘ It may be highly important, however, that, as the authors 
reported, ‘‘ the questionnaires were administered by the staff of a university organiza- 
oen.... * 

The phase of further checking to be reported here sought an answer to the ques- 
tion: can the specific results obtained by scale administration by Industrial Relations 





! The assistance of Professor Duane McCracken and the Mankato (Minn_) State Teachers College in this cooperative research 
undertaking is gratefully acknowledged. Field work in this study was under the supervision of Harland Fox and Mrs. Adele 
Hellweg of the Center staff. 

* See Dale Yoder, Herbert G. Heneman, Jr., and Earl F. Cheit, ‘“The Triple Audit of Industrial Relations’’, University of 
Minnesota Industrial Relations Center, Bulletin 11, 1951. The basic employee opinion scale is shown, pp. 66-72. 

* Ibid, p. 18 

*La Verne Hamel and Hans G. Reif, ‘‘Should Attitude Questionnaires be signed?’ Personnel Psychology, Vol. 5, No. 2, 
Summer 1952, pp. 87-92. 

§ Ibid, p. 91. 

® Earlier Industrial Relations Center studies have shown that similar results may be obtained whether samples of employees, 
or the entire staff, are tested. In the present case, to be doubly sure that there would be no sampling errors, all employees (a 100% 
sample) were tested. 

7 Tests of statistical significance of differences are clearly inappropriate in view of the close similarity of results 
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EMPLOYEE OPINION SURVEY BY REMOTE CONTROL 


Center representatives be secured without their physical presence in the actual ad- 
ministration? The study sought, in other words, to check on the possibility of reducing 
costs of administration and extending the geographic area in which such applications 
are feasible by arranging for administrations in the absence of resident Industrial 
Relations Center staff members. 

To discover the effects of such “‘ absentee administration’’, an experiment was 
designed in which employees in a firm at some distance were divided into two com- 
parable groups. One group was given the usual staff administration of the scale. The 
other group, at approximately the same time, answered the questions under the direc- 
tion of a local educator. 

In December of 1952, a total of 246 employees of a food processing concern’s 
home office and nearby plant were tested using the Triple Audit Employee Opinion 
Questionnaire.* They were divided into two groups of 123 employees each. One 
group was tested by the Industrial Relations Center staff using customary procedures. 
The other group was tested by “‘remote control’’. In Industrial Relations Center 
shop-jargon, this was called the ‘‘ mail-order’’ sample. 

A college professor from a nearby college was provided detailed instructions for 
administration by mail. Although he is and was known to members of our staff, he 
received no additional oral instructions or guidance and had no similar experience. 
He introduced himself, describing his academic connection and stressing the fact that 
in his present assignment he was acting as a staff representative for the University 
of Minnesota Industrial Relations Center. He collected completed questionnaires and 
forwarded them to the Industrial Relations Center for scoring and analysis. 


TABLE I 


ITEM MEAN SCORES ON TOTAL OPINION QUESTIONNAIRE AND SUB-SCALES FOR 
SUPERVISORS AND NON-SUPERVISORS OF *‘ FIRM MTA-1"’ AND ‘‘FIRM L” 





Item Mean Scores* 





Supervisors Non-Supervisors " Total 
I noha cements asi deena MTA-1 L MTA-+ | L | MTAa | L 
om i ee N=43 N=39 N=8o0 N=84 | N=123 N=123 

Working Conditions.......... x 3-0 3.0 2.6 2.5 | 1.7 2.7 
Company........ Pa ee 2.9 2.9 2.4 a4 | 2e& 2.6 
Hows and Pay............. wtieaes 3-0 2.9 2.4 2.4 2.6 2.5 
Co-Workems........... 3-0 3.0 2.8 2.8 2.8 2.8 
Type of Work....... 3.1 3.1 2.8 2.8 2.9 2.9 
Supervision 3-0 2.9 9 2.8 2.8 2.8 
Communications..... 2.8 2.6 2.4 2.4 a5 2.5 
Sum (by-item score for total ques- 

tionnaire)... Aste Se 2.9 2.6 2.6 2.7 2.7 


* Attitudes in terms of numerical scores are: o = very poor, 1 = poor, 2 = fair, 3 = good, 4 = 
excellent. 
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Results of the two administrations are shown in Table 1. The columns headed 
‘““MTA”’ are results for the ‘mail order’’ or remote control sample. The columns 
headed *’L’’ are the results from the resident university research team administra- 
tion. It is readily apparent that the results are almost identical.’ 


Several implications of findings in this study for employee opinion research 
methodology and for practice in the employment relations field may be noted. 


University research groups can, if this experiment is representative, arrange admin- 
istrations of this device with assurance in areas not readily accessible to local staff. 
Through a deputy, the procedure can be expected to produce findings strictly com- 
parable to those in which resident staff members conduct the administration. This 
modification can greatly reduce costs of such administration. At the same time, it can 
facilitate the compilation of data from ever-widening geographic areas and more 
numerous industry groups. From this extension can come more refined and meaning- 
ful norms and added opportunities to compare and relate employee reactions and 
such other conditions as managerial programs, policies and practices, and economic 
considerations. 
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Absenteeism in general, and especially oft-re- 
peated absence of individuals, is among the most 
aggravating, costly and hard-to-handle personnel 
problems. The author cites factors that have been 
taken into consideration by arbitrators when de- 
ciding whether discharge of union members on 
account of excessive absenteeism was justified in 
particular instances. 


Discharge for Absenteeism 
Under Union Contracts 


By Erteen AHERN 


oss of production because employees fail to report for work when scheduled is 
a costly item in many plants. In offices it may not be so evident, but is almost 
equally serious. Absenteeism may be a persistent, recurring problem. It does 
not automatically decrease in periods when applicants are more plentiful than jobs, 
for it is a symptom of personal maladjustment or of difficult working conditions. 
While there is much that management can do to improve matters, the time may 
come when discharge of an employee seems necessary. How does discharge for ab- 
senteeism hold up in arbitration? In the absence of a specific company rule, is this 
offense likely to be interpreted as ‘' just cause’’ for discharge? Examination of a long 
line of arbitration awards shows some fairly well-formulated principles being applied 
by arbitrators on this issue. Under certain conditions, the discharge is almost certain 
to be upheld; under others, not. 


Errect oF ABSENCE A PRIME CONSIDERATION 


Disciplinary layoff or lighter penalty has been held sufficient for employee 
absence, but the ultimate penalty of discharge is implicit, and arbitrators have upheld 
such a penalty, if the absence is excessive. The reasoning behind this principle is well 
expressed by an arbitrator in the following opinion: 


‘The profitable operation of a plant and the consequent economic well being of the em- 
ployees of that plant depend on the regular attendance of employees. A plant cannot operate 
without assurance that its employees will come to work. The disruption of work schedules 
because of the necessity of replacement of the absent worker places a serious burden on 
the company in planning its production. The employer should be under no obligation to 
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retain an employee who is so habitually ill or suffering from injury as to make his services 
of little value to the company.” 15 LA 593.! 


In another case, the union claimed the employee's absence did not significantly 
handicap the company’s operation. The arbitrator did not accept this argument as 
pertinent, and held to the principle expressed in the case just quoted: 


“The company schedules operations and it is not for individual employees to decide that 
they are or are not needed in the plant. Each worker scheduled to work on a given day has 
the obligation to make every reasonable effort to meet the company’s desire to have him on 
his job. Even though it were a fact that an employee is not needed on a given day, so long 
as the company wants him present and stands ready to pay him, it is his responsibility to 
use every reasonable effort to be at work. The fact that the plant is not seriously handi- 
capped by his absence gives him no right and privilege of absenting himself.’’ 16 LA 474.' 


REASONS FOR ABSENCE IMMATERIAL 


Excessive absence may be grounds for discharge, no matter how good the reason 
for the absence. Arbitrators figure this way: Fellow employees’ economic welfare, 
as well as that of the company management and stockholders, is jeopardized by 
excessive absence. Management has the obligation to protect the positions, wages, 
and regularity of employment of the majority of employees, and to insure the pro- 
ductivity of the business. 

An employee was absent 29 days in less than 7 months. Said the arbitrator: 


‘There is no provision under the contract, or under the company rules, that the company 
has to keep an employee who is absent for excessive amounts of time, regardless of whether 
the absence was caused by illness or some other reason.” 


An arbitrator upheld the discharge of an employee who had been absent about 
14 weeks out of 6 months. In his opinion he commented: 

. . while genuine illness justifies occasional absence, where an employee is so habitually 
ill or suffers from injury as to make his services of no value to the company, the company is 
under no obligation to retain him. No plant can operate profitably unless it can count upon 
fairly regular attendance of employees. Any situation which results in or tends toward 
unprofitable operations is against the best interests not only of the company but of the 
employees themselves. Employees who attend regularly have their prospect of profitable em- 
ployment benefited by such conditions.”’ 


WHEN 1s ABSENCE ExCcEssIvVE? 


It is well established that absence may be cause for discharge but the $64 ques- 
tion is, what will an arbitrator regard as excessive absence? The cases that reach 
arbitration often have absurdly high absence rates. They should not be taken as a 
standard. Indeed, where management has permitted an employee's absence rate to 
soar sky high, the arbitrator may hold that the employee's absence has been con- 
doned by management. 


‘References are to arbitration cases published by the Bureau of National Affairs, Washington, D. C. 
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Although one or more long periods of absence may be regarded as excessive, 
companies are ordinarily more concerned with the employee who is habitually absent. 
Such a person may have numerous one-day absences as well as absences that last 
longer. 

The company may present in evidence, or the arbitrator may ask for, the follow- 
ing facts: (1) How absent has this employee been? What is the number and duration 
of his absences? Over how long a period? (2) What is the over-all rate of absenteeism 
in the company? What has the company regarded in the past as excessive absence? 
What is the absence record of the employees having the most absences? 

The company may have to define what it means by ‘absence.’ The Bureau of 
Labor Statistics has defined it this way: Absenteeism is the failure of workers to 
report on the job when they are scheduled to work. An employee is to be considered 
scheduled to work when the employer has work available and the employee is aware 
of it and when the employer has no reason to expect, well in advance, that the 
employee will not be available at the specified time. 

The arbitrator will seek to know if management has some standard that it has 
consistently and fairly applied in judging what amount of absence is excessive. A 
mere statistical standard is not alone convincing, however, since absence must be 
judged in each individual's own circumstances to merit a penalty such as discharge. 
The following comment of one arbitrator is in point: 


‘Under contract permitting discharge for proper cause, discharge of two employees be- 
cause they were absent more than any other employees during last fifteen months was im- 
proper. The formula devised by management in its effort to correct general problem of 
absenteeism was to select two employees with most absence and discharge them regardless 
of reasons. This ignores the fact that propriety of discharge must be considered in the light of the 
individual employee's own situation and merits.’’ 12 LA 935.' 


In passing, the following also might be worth mention: 


‘Rules unilaterally established by company providing for suspension and discharge of 
employees who accumulate specified number of absences, regardless of circumstances, are 
invalid because in conflict with contract clauses permitting discharge only for just cause 
and providing for submission of disputes to arbitration. Approval of rule would have 
effect of changing basis of suspension or discharge from ‘just cause’ to ‘violation of rule’ 
and of rendering grievance machinery meaningless." 


Fair TREATMENT OF ALL EMPLOYEES 


One has to balance (1) the way in which all employees with high absence rec- 
ords are treated and (2) the circumstances warranting or not warranting the verdict 
‘excessive’ in any particular case. Absence cannot be judged without considering 
both of these factors, not just the amount of absence. 

The strongest defense against discharge for absenteeism is *’ discrimination” 
and arbitrators appear to be very vigilant with regard to evidence on this point. The 
questions always in mind are these ‘Is the employee's absence the real reason for his 
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being discharged? Is there evidence that management wants to get rid of him because 
of personal characteristics or problems that do not affect his job performance? Is 
there evidence of discrimination because of union activity?” 

One arbitrator, whose opinion in a recent case contains a good analysis of the 
main factors that must be considered in this type of discharge, comments on the use 
of the grievance machinery: 

“It is necessary to consider whether the employee was given full opportunity to have his 

case reviewed in the light of all the facts and arguments in volved, pursuant to the grievance 

procedure established under the agreement. It is not enough to determine whether the 

grievance steps were followed in a purely formal or technical sense, but also whether the 


case was carefully reviewed in a fair and open manner at each step of the procedure."’ 20 


LA 155.! 


THE EmpLoyee’s RESPONSIBILITY 


While the burden of proof in these cases is primarily on the employer, arbitrators 
by no means overlook the employee's responsibility to correct his high rate of ab- 
senteeism. This may require a leave of absence without pay. Upholding the discharge 
of a chronically ill employee, an arbitrator said such a person should strive to correct 
his record by: (1) Advising the company of his illness. (2) Showing that he gets 
regular treatment for it, and (3) Requesting a leave of absence for a period of pro- 
longed absence or where needed for full treatment. 

Arbitrators ordinarily take into account, also, what the company has done to 
help remedy an employee's absenteeism, whether there has been any counselling. 
There must of course be an expectation of improvement for a company to tolerate a 
high rate of absence. No arbitrator would expect any management to do so indef- 
initely. 

Personal interviews offer an opportunity to discover whether improper place- 
ment or a similar deterrent to job satisfaction is causing a particular employee's 
absenteeism; information can be given that will lead to a better understanding and 
acceptance of methods of compensation, promotion opportunities, amounts and 


quality of work expected, etc., and, in general, an effort can be made to help the 
employee adjust to his job even when all the conditions are not ideal. 

When off-the-job problems are the major contributing factor in an employee's 
absenteeism, an understanding can often be established in the interview so that the 


employee assumes responsibility for deciding whether he wants the job enough to 
achieve a balance between his personal problems and the satisfactions the job can 
give him. Another approach that involves no trespassing on the employee's privacy 
is to inquire whether the difficult situation he may be in is one he can reasonably 
expect to change within a month or other definite period. A leave of absence or other 
accommodation may be granted, if necessary. 
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WARNING Berore DIsCHARGE 


Second only to discrimination, the strongest defense against discharge for an 
offense like absenteeism is failure of management to warn the employee of the con- 
sequences of his behavior. You can’t just let an employee “‘hang himself’’. A severe 
penalty like discharge must not come as a surprise. One arbitrator said: ‘‘It should 
not serve as a poor substitute for the exercise of more constructive efforts of the 
company to control absenteeism. And where less drastic penalties might remedy the 
situation, these should be tried first." 

Another arbitrator commented that the employee may have been led into being 
absent for slight reasons because of the attitude shown this habit by the foreman. 
And another said: ‘‘Employer who has tolerated a certain amount of absence and 
tardiness in the past has the right to establish more rigid standards for the future but 
has no right to put the new policy into effect without warning.” 

It is well not to consider discharge for absenteeism entirely as a penalty. It is a 
penalty of course in those instances where employees stay away from their jobs for 
no apparent good reason, but the object of discharge, in a case where the employee 
has good reason to be absent, is not to penalize him or to make him an example to 
others. The object is good management, for, where there is no reasonable expectation 
that the employee will be able to report regularly for work, he is really of no value 
to the company. One arbitrator in a case involving absence due to illness said: ‘‘The 
use of lesser penalties, such as a temporary layoff, would appear impractical in this 
situation. The purpose of this discharge is not to discipline the employee, but rather 
to protect the Company and other workers from a situation that is the fault of no 
one. The admitted warnings are deemed sufficient and the action taken by the com- 
pany justified.” 





Conference Calendar (continued from page 162) 


29-30-31 Seattle, Wash. Olympic Hotel 


Pacific Northwest Personnel Management Assn. 15th Annual Conference. 
Mr. Earl Johnson, General Chairman, % Frederick & Nelson, Seattle. 


NOVEMBER 
2-6 White Sulphur Springs, West Virginia. The Greenbrier 
National Association of Manufacturers. 25th Institute on Industrial Rela- 
tions. Sybyl S. Patterson, Director of Employee Relations Div., 
N.A.M., 14 W. 49 St., N. Y. 20. 
12-13 Boston, Mass. Sheraton Plaza Hotel 
Council of Profit Sharing Industries. 6th Annual Conference. Roy S. Ap- 
ple, Public Relations, Council of Profit Sharing Industries, First 
National Tower, Akron, Ohio 
19 Pittsburgh, Pa. Hotel Schenley 


National Industrial Conference Board. General Session. 247 Park Avenue, 
New York 17, N. Y. 








The purpose of personnel administration is still 
this: toreach and maintain profitable production. 
But, whereas management's major attention was 
once given to tools and processes, it’s now focused 
more on workers as human beings. The author's 
statement of today’s ‘‘over-all’’ and ‘“‘working”’ 
objectives of the personnel department may help 
your thinking. 


The Modern Philosophy of 


Personnel Administration 


By Tueopore A. Toept, Instructor of Management 
School of Business Administration, University of Connecticut 


o define ‘‘the modern philosophy of personnel administration”’ let us look at 
component considerations. 

First, personnel administration is a function of management, designed to facili- 
tate the effective and economic attainment of production to maintain the competitive 
and progressive position of a company. Second, it is the basis for determining how to 
handle human aspects of the industrial situation to get maximum cooperation be- 
tween management and labor. Finally, it is a way of thinking which recognizes the 
importance of the individual. It considers the employee and all his problems as being 
important not only to himself but to management. So composed, it is a philosophy 
which recognizes, accepts and practices two big ideas—that of the “‘Golden Rule’’ 
and that of ‘man as a social being’’. 


Wuat's New 1s Empnasis oN HuMAN RELATIONS 


‘“Old-line management’’ believed that concentration on the material factors of 
production was sufficient. In other words, it was chiefly concerned with machines, 
the production line, the production curve, the total number of hours required to 
make a given product. It was concerned with men only from the point of view of 
how many would be needed to produce a given product in a given time. Men, to 
“‘old-line management"’, were material factors. 

Today we realize that the achievement of satisfactory production depends upon 
(1) possession of all the necessary technological skill and ‘‘know-how’’, (2) recog- 
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nition of the worker as a social being, and (3) possession of skill in handling this 
human factor. Cooperation between management and labor is a must to effective 
production. Certainly, we cannot hope to achieve cooperation unless both parties 
know what contributes to it. 

It is through the personnel department, applying the modern philosophy, that 
these factors are made known to line management. The existence of a proper philos- 
ophy at all management levels will instill knowledge of these factors in the entire 
workforce, and should make for constant management-worker awareness. The per- 
sonnel department and line supervisors, applying the modern philosophy, keep this 
awareness alive together, they foster proper consideration and use of those factors 
and their several possible ramifications, at all levels within the company. 

This modern philosophy is directed toward reducing areas of conflict between 
management and labor, and increasing the areas of cooperation. The position taken 
is that management policies should be focused on discovering, developing, and using most 
effectively the abilities of employees. These policies should be equally focused on both the 
physical and the psychical integrity of the employee; the former by maintenance of 
decent working conditions, and the latter by maintenance of a pattern of working 
relationships. These relationships recognize the social importance of the employee 
and protect him, so far as possible, from frustration on ‘‘the job’’. . 


Over-ALL AND © WorkKING OsjecTives’’ OF THE MopERN PHILOsoPHY 


Now let us consider the objectives of personnel administration in line with this 
modern philosophy. The over-all objective of personnel administration is to help 
attain, as effectively and economically as possible, the production necessary to 
maintain the competitive and continuously profitable position of the company, by 
obtaining maximum cooperation between management and labor, and by conserving 
the human factor of production. 

Whether attainment of such an over-all objective shall depend primarily upon 
staff application, direct line supervision, or a combination of the two, depends upon 
the given situation. However, adherents of this philosophy will realize that the 
supervisor is, and rightly should be, a most important personnel functionary. It is, 
after all, the line supervisor with whom the employee has direct and constant con- 
tact. It is his conduct, therefore, which largely determines the degree of success in 
reaching the objective. 

Fulfillment of the over-all objective depends upon reaching the working objectives 
of the modern philosophy. These may be stated as follows: 

. To secure a potentially effective workforce. 
. To develop that force, as nearly as possible, to its capacity. 


I 
2 
3. To conserve that force both physically and psychically. 
4. To compensate that force equitably. 


These working objectives are each influenced by and concerned with motivation. 
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For example, compensation is a motivating factor and is pertinent to each of the 
objectives. Again, in a free society, whether to work or not work, where to work, 
whether or not to stay at a given job, are all largely dependent upon motivation. 
Experience and the writings of leading industrialists and students indicate that 
this philosophy requires management to recognize that its personnel policies must 
be focused upon the basic problem of satisfying the totality of employee wants. These 
wants embrace the total complex of physical, social, and psychical factors which 
arise as a result of “‘the job’’. The degree of satisfaction attainable is a situational 
matter. Maximum satisfaction should be management's goal, as it will be labor's. 


MopeEerRN PuitosopHy Grew Out or SuccEessFUL PRACTICE 


This is not the traditional attitude which management has taken toward em- 
ployees. Nor can it be said to be the all-prevailing one in employee relations today, 
although there is now no personnel policy worthy of the name which does not reflect 
to some degree the influence of this modern thinking—a thinking that has not been 
developed in any ‘‘ivory tower’’ but has come out of experimental trial-and-error. 

The “‘rough and ready"’ discipline of “‘old-line’’ administration was not entirely 
ineffective in securing results, and today’s thinking recognizes the need for discipline 
provided it is rightly conceived and administered. Not all of the cold appraisals of 
Taylor's “‘scientific management”’ were without influence and inefficacious, nor was 
all of the benevolence of “‘paternalism’’ resented and useless. Today's thinking 
recognizes, as key factors in establishing good personnel administration, the existence 
and equal importance of both the technical and social aspects in the development of 
a satisfactory employee, and the fact that the worker appreciates a genuine, realistic 
interest in himself and his problems. Good personnel administration today is, in 
reality, a selective utilization of what was good in the past, an endeavor to improve 


upon it, and a rejection of what was bad. 
Where the thinking previously was concerned chiefly with getting the most 


work for the least cost—either ignoring completely the idea of cooperation or giving 
it, at best, little consideration—today’s philosophy teaches that in order to have 
a high production at a relatively low cost we must have the free cooperation of the 
employee. Of course, the degree of cooperation attainable at any given time is a 
relative matter but, as in the case of satisfaction, the goal should be maximum co- 
operation, not a convenient compromise. 

Let us summarize the discussion at this point by saying that the modern philos- 
ophy of personnel administration seeks to attain economic and effective production 
by securing and maintaining maximum cooperation between management and labor, 
and that all segments of management are responsible for securing and maintaining 
this cooperation. It is the duty of the personnel department to see that management, 
from top to bottom, is indoctrinated in this point of view. 




















Libraries in many Cities are now stocked and 
staffed to serve business needs, sometimes even 
when the business man doesn't know exactly 
what he’s looking for. The author tells how 
a library helped end a walkout—and set up 
a learned gent for a poke to the proboscis. 


Public Libraries Offer 
Help to Personnel Directors 


By Epwarp Dr Roma, Librarian 


HY sO many industrial relations and personnel people overlook such a 

rich source of information as the public library has us librarians muttering 

to ourselves. Especially in these times when labor and personnel problems 
are growing increasingly complex and more and more facts are required for their 
solution, this oversight just doesn’t make sense. 

Of course, we public librarians have been partly to blame in the past. With a 
few notable exceptions, we did not come to realize until fairly lately that we could 
render valuable service to business. Not enough of our library buildings were in 
locations readily accessible to the commercial and industrial community. Further, 
we did not have enough librarians with backgrounds in business and its components. 
Naturally this lack of adequate staff was reflected in our book collections. Not having 
specialists to do the book selecting, we didn’t acquire enough books on labor and 
personnel problems, and those we had weren't always the best in the field. 


Business Neeps Now RecoGnizep BY LIBRARIANS 


But most of this has been or is being changed. Today anyone with a problem or an 
interest in personnel or labor management can step into the library in many cities 
and get helpful information efficiently and conveniently. We librarians urge both 
management and labor to take advantage of this service in those libraries where it 
is offered and to protest its absence where it is not. 

Among the increasing number of cities whose libraries provide special service 
to those interested in industrial relations and personnel management are Newark, 
the pioneer in library aid to business, Boston, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Detroit, 
Denver and Seattle. There is also the New York Public Library, which probably 
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has more books on labor and management than any other municipal library in the 
world. Many smaller communities also are giving library service in this field. To 
mention just a few, there are Akron, Hartford, El Paso and Kalamazoo. 

What can a person with an interest or a problem in industrial relations or per- 
sonnel management expect to find in any of these libraries? To begin with, he will 
probably find a larger collection of books, pamphlets and other printed matter on 
these subjects than he or his company has. He also will find professionally-trained 
librarians eager to help him locate in this mass of material just the publication or 
publications he wants. If the item is not available, the librarians will ascertain what 
other library or institution does have it and, if possible, arrange an inter-library 
loan. Whenever necessary, the librarians will tell where to purchase the book or 
pamphlet in question. They are especially helpful in tracking down references to 
government publications and explaining how to obtain them. Anyone familiar with 
the great number and elusiveness of documents issued by federal, state and municipal 
agencies will appreciate the value of this aid. 

Even if the reader doesn’t know what he wants, these libraries can still help 
him. They will make available to him bibliographies or lists of references to writings 
relating to his problem. If none exists, they will compile one for him. 


Tue Proressor WHo LEARNED Too Mucu For His Own Goop 


At least one reader got more material from a public library than was good for 
him. He was a professor of industrial relations who had been asked to act as impartial 
chairman in contract negotiations. Not being too familiar with labor problems 
peculiar to the industry involved, he went to the library for some background 
information. Before the librarians were through digging up data for him, he was an 
expert. As a result, he was able to supply the correct fact and cite the source when 
misstatements subsequently were made around the bargaining table. Though this 
was done impartially and politely, it so exasperated one of the negotiators who was 
guilty of some pretty wild exaggerations that, after about the fifth correction, he 
lost his temper and punched the professor in the nose. 

Libraries do a great deal of reference work—that is, looking up specific items 
of information. Provided it is needed, there is no fact or statistic on labor and per- 
sonnel management for which they will not make a search. And they come up with 
what they are looking for almost every time. 

For example, a New York company urgently needed the address of a West Coast 
industrial relations specialist. After consulting their own records and all the per- 
tinent directories at the public library without success, the company was ready to 
abandon the search. But the librarians were not. They asked for whatever additional 
information the company might have about the man. It soon came out that in the 
preceding year he had given his views on some proposed legislation before a Senate or 
House labor committee. The rest was easy, because the librarians knew that the 
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record of Congressional hearings—which they keep on file—usually contain a list 
with full name and address of all persons who testify. 


Noon RegsEARCH PREPARED PERSONNEL MAN FOR AFTERNOON SESSION 


In another instance, a harassed personnel man hurried into a public library one 
day at noon. His statements on the national and local manpower situation, made at 
the morning session of an all-day conference, were being challenged. He explained 
that he ordinarily welcomed questions, but this time the extensive notes on which 
his report was based had been misplaced. Not only did the library staff help him 
relocate all the statistics he originally gathered, but they left him time for a sandwich 
and coffee before the afternoon session of his conference got under way. 

On another occasion rapid reference work by a public library helped stop a 
walkout quickly. A union had pulled its members out of a shop one morning because 
it disagreed with the management over what was standard practice in the industry 
concerning rest periods. In desperation, the personnel manager suggested going to a 
large public library nearby for the facts. The union concurred. Within a few minutes 
the librarians produced the information from a source accepted as authoritative by 
both sides, and an hour later the men were back at work. 

Extensive research tasks are another matter, however. While hardly any public 
library is equipped to carry out such projects, almost all extend aid on a con- 
sultative and advisory basis. These libraries also welcome the opportunity to 
give advice and guidance in the organization and operation of company libraries. 
Some issue periodic booklists and other data about publications in the field. While 
almost all these libraries prefer to help the reader in person, they give a good deal 
of service over the telephone and through the mails. 








Do Yourself a Favor—Relax 


‘Relax! You personnel fellows will 
certainly have to learn to relax. I don't 
know any job which has so many stresses 
and strains as a personnel job."’ So said 
Ned Hay in a short PJ editorial back in 
April. ‘All the up-to-date doctors now 
know,” he added, “‘that nervous tension is 
one of the worst diseases of man. The way 
to lick it is to go after it. Many books tell 
you how to do this. .. .”” 

One good book on the subject has 
just been published by Prentice-Hall, New 
York City. It’s Relax and Live (1953, 205 
pages, $3.95) by Joseph A. Kennedy. First 
words of the text are these: ‘“This book 
has been written for YOU if . . . you would 
like to learn the art of living without strain; 
you would like to meet life without a sense 
of pressure, hurry and worry; you are per- 
petually ‘all tired out’ and don’t know why; 
you do not sleep weil; you have lost your 
zest for living; you feel you are not getting 
the best out of yourself—physically, men- 
tally, or morally; you have been told to 
‘relax and take it easy’, but haven't dis- 
covered hov-, or feel that circumstances 
won * permit it.’" That pretty nearly covers 
the purposes of relaxation. If there's a per- 
sonnel man or woman who doesn’t fall 
under at least one of the classifications . . . 
it would still pay him or her to read the 
book, so as to be able to counsel less fortu- 
nate individuals. 

Relaxation is both a physical and a 
mental state. Having read several authors 


By Harrison Terrell 


on the subject, we are still uncertain which 
should be tackled first. Probably it doesn’t 
matter much, because one seems to follow 
the other as naturally as night the day. 
Mr. Kennedy, who is Assistant Physical- 
Training Director of the Y.M.C.A. in At- 
lanta and who has had a great deal of 
experience in his line, including a spell 
of working with business executives at Bill 
Brown's physical training farm at Garri- 
son, N. Y., emphasizes physical relaxation. 
He says it’s possible even in the dentist's 
chair. 


RELAXATION Is Not Doing 


Relaxation, says Mr. Kennedy, is not 
something you do; it is something you don’t 
do. “Doing requires effort, and effort makes 
tension. You relax when you stop doing, 
when you stop making efforts."’ In five short 
lines on page 12 he presents ‘‘the three 
physiological switches that turn on relaxa- 
tion.’’ In the 12-page chapter 2 he gives his 
formula for passive relaxation. We won't 
tell you either because, without the ampli- 
fication that makes up the rest of the book, 
both the “‘three switches"’ and the formula 
might sound either too simple or too dif- 
ficult to merit your attention. 

The difficulty in our instructor's for- 
mula is the time involved. He recommends 
that we devote an hour a day to passive 
relaxation—at least at first. And he says 
it's much better to get the cooperation of 
another person to read the instructions to 
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you-——in a darkened room—as you practice 
what he preaches. It’s only fair to state, 
however, that he agrees that fifteen, or 
even five, minutes a day would be better 
than none, and that the co-operative reader 
can be dispensed with if necessary. 

Your reviewer can testify that at least 
some relaxation exercises recommended by 
this and other writers can quite easily be 
picked up and practiced to good effect. One 
is lowering the breathing cycle, which is 
step two in Mr. Kennedy's formula. This, 
as you've probably discovered, helps in 
wooing sleep. One reason is that it’s almost 
impossible to have worrisome thoughts rac- 
ing around in your head—and at the same 
time give the necessary thought to breath- 
ing placidly and deeply. 

Altogether, this is a _ thoroughly 
worth-while book for the personne! man's 
library. A fair percentage of any company’s 
executives need something like it and will 
borrow it if they know it is available. 


RELAXATION Is Goop MeEpIcINE 


Mr. Kennedy refers to a number of 
other books touching on relaxation. Among 
them is Mind and Body—Psychosomatic Medt- 
cine by Dr. Flanders Dunbar (Random 
House, New York City, 1947, 263 pages, 
$3.50). Dr. Dunbar is quoted to the effect 
that inability to relax is one of the most 
widespread illnesses, that most people who 
have this illness do not realize it until it 
has been complicated by some “‘serious’’ 
ailment, and that teaching how to relax is 
one of the most valuable of the psychoso- 
matic techniques. The book reads smoothly, 
is quite understandable to the lay reader, 
and, filled with interesting case histories, 
holds the attention throughout. Chapter 11 
on ‘‘Mental Indigestion"’ discusses ulcer as 
an occupational disease. It tells what pro- 
duces ulcers, which now afflict almost as 
many women as men. This, and chapter 13 
on diabetes, would certainly be interesting 
and useful to many business people. 


BOOKS 






For Tuosk Woo Worry 


Another book that’s highly spoken of 
by Mr. Kennedy is In the Name of Common 
Sense—Worry and Its Control by Matthew N. 
Chappell, who is associated with The Psy- 
chological Corporation. The Macmillan 
book of 172 pages, selling at $2.75, was 
brought out first in 1938 for use of medical 
men. In the revised second edition, dated 
1950, three chapters were added and certain 
other changes were made to make the book 
more readable and useful to the expert, but 
non-professional, worrier. Worry certainly 
goes along with tension—whether as cause, 
or effect, or both—and this book may be 
as helpful to some people who need to re- 
lax as books dealing more specifically with 
relaxation. 

Another excellent book on the subject 
is Release from Nervous Tension by Dr. David 
Harold Fink (Simon and Schuster, New 
York City, 1943, 232 pages). Dr. Fink out- 
lined practically the same procedure, step 
by step, as Mr. Kennedy advocated ten years 
later. Physical format and typography of 
this war-time book are less attractive than 
in the Kennedy volume. 

The New Way to Relax by Karin Roon 
(Graystone Press, New York City, 1949, 
298) is good but, in our estimation, will not 
appeal to the personnel office as much as 
other books on the subject. For one thing, 
it is addressed mainly to women. For an- 
other, it is long and perhaps a bit less 
‘““*human’’ in its presentation. 

No discussion of relaxation would be 
complete without at least a mention of such 
popular books as Norman Vincent Peale’s 
The Power of Positive Thinking (Prentice-Hall, 
New York City, 1952, 276 pages). Dr. 
Peale deals with relaxation as a thing of 
the spirit, of mental health and balance. 
If memory serves, he makes no mention of 
muscular relaxation, but assumes that 
bodily health goes along with mental 
health and prefers to start with the latter. 





Other Recent Books 


TECHNIQUES OF SUCCESSFUL FOREMANSHIP— 
A Guide to Effective Foremanship Training. 
By Eugene E. Jennings. University of Wis- 
consin, Madison, 1953. 41 pages. $1.15. 

Four chapters of this report deal with 
four considerations having to do with fore- 
manship. First, the workers’ viewpoint; 
1682 workers under 52 foremen told (a) 
what items best described their foremen, (b) 
what items are more desirable of foremen. 
Second, the foremen’s viewpoint; (a) what 
items best described themselves, (b) what 
items are most desirable of foremen. Third, 
satisfied vs. dissatisfied workers’ viewpoints. 
Fourth, management's viewpoint. The four 
chapters are followed by the author's 
summary and conclusion. 

Those who have been following Dr. 
Jennings’ articles in this magazine do not 
need assurance as to the usefulness of this 
report. It is enough to say that it too gets 
right down to bed-rock. Few writers, in 
dealing with training methods, more ef- 
fectively employ imagination and experi- 
ment in combination with scientific 
procedure. 


H. M. T. 


ReacuiInG Out in MANnaGEMENT. By 
William B. Given, Jr. Harper and Brothers, 
New York, 1953, 175 pages. $2.50. 


This book constitutes a timely protest 
against over-specialization in management. 
It is, as well, a practical guide for the de- 
velopment of executives. Reference has 
frequently been made in these pages to 
courses, conferences, books, and articles 
dealing with finding and developing man- 
agement people. Here is the outline of a 
broad policy that should guarantee plenty 
of material for high positions from within 
company ranks. The idea of ‘reaching out”’ 
further provides extra incentive for all 
members of any staff. 


“Reaching out’ as defined by Mr. 
Given includes freedom within manage- 
ment, personal fulfillment through en- 
lightened self interest; emphasis on ideas and 
de-emphasis of rank. “‘What we in our 
company are advocating and trying to put 
into practice, says Mr. Given, ‘‘is an 
overthrowing of these restrictive influences 
(specialization) and a return to natural 
instincts. It requires constant all-out 
effort to discredit the deep-rooted theories 
of soloism and specialism and to sell a 
conviction of the importance of being an 
all-round player on the team.” 

The book is non-technical, and con- 
tains many practical illustrations and sug- 
gestions. It is divided into four parts; prin- 
ciples of reaching out, reaching out to 
help people, some specific problems and 
Opportunities in reaching out, and reaching 
out in the community. 

Mr. Given is Chairman of the Board of 
the American Brake Shoe Company. 

D. B. 


THe YounG WoMAN IN Busingss. By Beth 
Bailey McLean. The Iowa State College 
Press, Ames, Iowa, 1953. 266 pages. $3.95. 


Here is a book that guides a girl all 
the way from high school or college right 
up to an executive position. It starts with 
the question, ‘‘What’s a good place to 
work?"’, suggests self-analysis, tells how 
to conduct herself in an application inter- 
view and in her first days and weeks on the 
job. The assumption toward the end is that 
the young woman has reached a fairly high 
level, and she is told how to “‘travel like 
an expert’’, how to make herself a good 
speaker, how to advance her career by the 
development of many good traits and 
practices. 

It seems probable that a number of 
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women in almost every organization would 
enjoy and profit from this book if made 
available to them and called to their atten- 
tion. Not every girl who takes a job is a 
potential career woman; more of them 
might so develop if they were given an early 
appreciation of the real satisfactions and 
attractive possibilities to be won. By the 
way—why not a companion book for young 


men? Who could do it better than a per- 
sonnel man? 

Mrs. McLean is the ‘‘Martha Logan” 
who is home economist for Swift & Com- 
pany and who supervises quite a staff. Her 
book is a beautiful production physically 
—excellent make-up, typography, line 
drawings. 

H. M. T. 


Personnel Research 


Reviewed by Margaret W. Moore, Ph.D. 


A Note on Techniques in the Investigation of 
Accident-Prone Behavior. By Lawrence L. 
LeShan, Roosevelt College, and Jim B. 
Brame, University of Houston. Journal of 
Applied Psychology, Vol. 37, No. 2, 1953, 
79°81. 

The authors feel that a great many of 
the published studies of accident prone be- 
havior have lost some of their potential value 
because of a lack of clarity concerning the 
special problems which exist in this field. 

An accident prone group is sometimes 
selected for study by using interviews or 
questionnaires. Accident prones have a 
strong tendency to “‘forget’’ accidents. A 
number of interesting examples are given to 
illustrate this tendency. If a group is to be 
selected in this way it is necessary to check 
the information given by questioning the 
subject on a year-by-year basis. The psycho- 
logical atmosphere of the interview must 
be such as to enlist the cooperation of the 
subject and keep him from feeling defensive. 
It is essential to gather data on control 
groups in the same way as on groups of 
accident repeaters. A researcher may well be 
surprised at the large number of accidents 
which will be brought to light in the 
general run of the population by careful 
probing. 


An accident prone group may be se- 
lected from the data of the safety depart- 
ments of police or insurance firms. The 
authors point out certain dangers in this 
method, and think that it is particularly 
dubious procedure for selecting control 
groups. It may be unwise to use as controls 
only individuals with low accident rates. 
This may be a special group with different 
characteristics than are found in the normal 
population. Controls should be taken from 
the center of the accident curve rather than 
from the lower extremity. 

In addition to the difficulties in finding 
the accident-rate of an individual, there 
are problems in defining an accident. A 
good research design must take account of 
both the accident liability of the environ- 
ment and the liability of the individual. 


Fakability of the Jurgensen Classification In- 
ventory. By H. P. Longstaff, University of 
Minnesota, and C. E. Jurgensen, Minne- 
apolis Gas Company. Journal of Applied 
Psychology, Vol. 37, No. 2, 1953, 86-89. 
Two groups of students in personnel 
psychology at the University of Minnesota 
took part in this study of the fakability of 
responses on this personality inventory. 
Each student in the first group took the 
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Jurgensen Classification Inventory under 
three sets of conditions: (1) honest, (2) 
fake ‘‘good’’ over-all, and (3) fake ‘‘high 
self-confidence." It was found that students 
significantly increased their scores in self- 
confidence when they attempted to do so, 
the increase averaging approximately one 
sigma. This increase is both statistically and 
practically significant. 

The second group was asked to 
imagine that each one was in an industrial 
situation applying for a job that he very 
much wanted. The second time these same 
individuals took the Classification Inven- 
tory, each one was supposed to imagine that 
he was in a vocational guidance situation 
secking advice about the type of work 
that he could do best. The authors conclude 
that faking is possible and probably occurs 
when the instrument is used for employee 
selection purposes. 

The Classification Inventory is not 
recommended for use in situations where 
persons are likely to be motivated to obtain 
good scores. Since it is impossible to 
imagine a situation where an individual 
would be more highly motivated than when 
he is seeking a job that he very much needs, 
this recommendation would seem to rule 
out the use of almost any personality in- 
ventory with applicants for employment. 


Selection Tests for Women Packers. By E. A. 
Bodley, Parke, Davis & Company, Ltd., 
Sydney. Bulletin of Industrial Psychology 
and Personnel Practice (Australia) Vol. IX, 
No. 1, March 1953, 24-32. 


The aim of this study was to validate 
tests for the selection of women manual 
workers for the Finishing department of 
Parke, Davis & Company's Sydney labora- 
tories. A job analysis indicated that manual 
dexterity seemed to be the chief factor in- 
volved, with emphasis on quick and efficient 
hand and wrist movements. The following 
four tests were selected for the study: 

Minnesota Rate of Manipulation 
Spinning Board Test 


O'Connor Finger Dexterity Test 

Minnesota Paper Form Board Test. 

The test group consisted of 43 women 
finishers. Attendance for testing was volun- 
tary, but no employee refused to do the 
tests, and all were interested, anxious to 
help, and seemed to enjoy doing the tests. 
The criterion score was a carefully done 
composite rating by three supervisors. 

Correlations of the tests with the 
ratings showed the Minnesota Rate of 
Manipulation test to be the best predictor, 
the O'Connor and Spinning Board Tests to 
be good predictors, and the Paper Form 
Board Test a poor predictor. Combining the 
O'Connor and Spinning Board Tests with 
the Minnesota did not improve the predic- 
tion obtained by use of the Minnesota Test 
alone. The Minnesota test was therefore 
chosen for use in selection and critical 
scores, and the percentage of correct predic- 
tion associated with them were calculated. 

In a follow-up study in which 26 appli- 
cants were selected, ratings made later 
showed that the selection was 92 per cent 
successful. 


An Index of Selective Efficiency (S) for Evaluat- 
ing a Selection Plan. By William Leroy 
Jenkins, Lehigh University. Journal of 
Applied Psychology, Vol. 37, No. 2, 1953, 
p. 78. 

This brief note discusses what a mul- 
tiple R means in the actual selecting of 
potentially superior workers and rejecting 
potentially inferior workers. Typical values 
of the index of selective efficiency (S) are 
given for different obtained values of R. 
For all practical purposes the index of 
selective efficiency (S) has the same nu- 
merical value as the validity coefficient, if 
between one-third and two-thirds of the 
applicants are being accepted for employ- 
ment. 

This discussion should prove useful in 
explaining the meaning of a validity coeff- 
cient to someone who is unfamiliar with 
Statistics. 
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Across the Editor's Desk 


Gleanings by Dorothy Bonnell 


Appointments and Promotions 





THe APPOINTMENT OF Leo TEPLOW AS 
INpDusTRIAL ReLaTions CoNsULTANT of 
American Iron and Steel Institute, New York, 
has been announced by Max D. Howell, 
Executive Vice President of the Institute. 
In the newly created position, Mr. Teplow 
will also serve as secretary of the Insti- 
tute’s Committee on Industrial Relations 
and of two related committees, Industrial 
Health, and Safety. 





Cart H. HacGeman Has Been Ap- 
POINTED AssisTANT MANAGER OF THE IN- 
DUSTRIAL RELATIONS DEPARTMENT, Union 
Carbide and Carbon Corporation, it was an- 
nounced by Birny Mason, Jr., manager of 
the department. Mr. Hageman for three 
years was Assistant to the Manager of 
Union Carbide’s Industrial Relations De- 
partment. He was then named Assistant 
Manager and later Manager of Industrial 
Relations at Electro Metallurgical Com- 
pany, a Division of Union Carbide. 





THe APPOINTMENT OF RANDLE E. 
DAHL TO THE PosITION OF WAGE AND SALARY 
ADMINISTRATOR Of The Weatherhead Com- 
pany, Cleveland, has been announced by 
Forrest B. Rusch, director of industrial 
relations. Mr. Dahl will assist in deter- 
mining wage and salary structures for all 
divisions of the Company and will act as 
staff assistant to Mr. Rusch. Previously he 
had been supervisor of industrial relations 
research for Ford Motor Company, and 
wage analyst for the U. S. Department of 
labor. 





Dr. Joseph M. Trickett, nationally 
known business education and training 
executive, has been appointed CoorDINATOR 
OF MANAGEMENT DEVELOPMENT ACTIVITIES 


for Food Machinery and Chemical Corporation 
at the company’s industrial relations de- 
partment in San Jose, California. In his new 
assignment with FMC Dr. Trickett will be 
responsible for counseling with man- 
agement at all levels in the preparation 
and initiation of effective employee de- 
velopment programs. 


ALUMINUM CoMPANY OF America has 
announced the duties and responsibilities 
of its Personnel Department will be handled 
through three divisions—Industrial Rela- 
tions, Personnel Relations, and Medical. 
Robert K. Heineman who has had consider- 
able experience in law, personnel work and 
industrial relations, has been named Director 
of Industrial Relations. He will handle all 
labor relations work, including company- 
union negotiations, grievances and other 
company-union matters. Named to the 
post of Director of Personnel Relations is Otis 
C. McCreery, formerly director of training 
for the company. Mr. McCreery’s functions 
include safety engineering, education and 
training, recruitment of college graduates, 
employment and shop training. 


Tue Exection or Neere E. Stearns 
AND WILLIAM G. Captes as Vice PresIDENTS 
of Inland Steel Company has been announced 
by Joseph L. Block, president of Inland. 
The two men will occupy newly-created 
positions in the company’s management. 
Stearns, who has been president of Inland 
Steel Products Company, a manufacturing 
subsidiary of Inland Steel, will be in charge 
of long-range planning activities for the 
company and will bear responsibilities in 
the area of general administration, includ- 
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ing liaison with Inland’s subsidiary firms. 
Caples, formerly president of Inland Steel 
Container Company, a division of the parent 
firm, will have responsibility in the general 
area of human relations, including super- 
vision of personnel administration, in- 
dustrial relations, public relations, medical 
services, and management development. 
He practiced law with the Chicago firm of 
Chapman and Cutler, and later became a 
vice president of the National Casualty 
Company. Following 30 months combat 
service in the Pacific he joined Inland in 
1946, and was manager of industrial rela- 


tions before becoming chief executive of 
the Container Division in 1950. 
APPOINTMENT OF JOHN E. Curist as 
Director oF PeRsONNEL RELATIONs at the 
Franklin Institute, Philadelphia, has been 
announced. For twenty years he was with 
John B. Stetson Company and was In- 
dustrial Relations Manager when he lefc. 
Mr. Christ is a member of the Industrial 
Relations Association of Philadelphia. 
Editor's note: Authenticated items appropriate for 


publication under the heading of this section will be 
welcomed for use as space permits. 


With the Local Personnel Associations 





INTERESTED IN THE BIOGRAPHY OF A 
PERSONNEL AssocIATION? Ever wonder just 
how the organization got started, or why? 
Or maybe you've been thinking about try- 
ing to get a group together in your own 
community. Well, here’s how: the history 
of an association is traced by its founding 
father in the June number of the Newspaper 
Personnel Relations Association News. 

Peter D. Burgess, personnel director 
of the Detroit News, says that personnel 
people of other papers were visited in 1948 
and the need for sharing personnel informa- 
tion was discussed. Correspondence fol- 
lowed and all those contacted expressed 
interest. A more extensive poll was then 
undertaken to see whether or not a con- 
ference in Detroit might be justified. The 
meeting was eventually scheduled for early 
May, 1949. At the meeting the future 
possibilities of the group were discussed 
and plans were made. 

Participants were polled on many 
phases of the new group, its activities and 
functions, and the Newspaper Personnel 
Relations Association emerged in fledgling 
form. At the end of the first year a second 
meeting was held in Chicago. At this time 
a formal organization was created, with 
Bob Spahn of the Oklahoman and Times as 


President. A committee under Bob Bassett, 
Hearst labor counsel, drafted a constitution 
and by-laws which were adopted the fol- 
lowing year. More than 60 attended the 
fifth annual meeting, held March 1953 in 
St. Louis. 





CALIFORNIA TRAINING Director's As- 
SOCIATION Bu LLeTin for June features the 
president's annual report. Speaking of pro- 
grams, he says that each meeting was 
planned and carried out by a program chair- 
man for that meeting. There is a different 
chairman for each meeting which, he says, 
ensures maximum interest within the group. 
“Whenever possible we have had eight- 
minute speakers from our own group, which 
has proved helpful and interesting... . 
Highlights of program planning for the 
past year: first, having speakers of national 
reputation . . . assured us of having presen- 
tations to which we could be proud to 
bring our bosses; second, having a con- 
tinuous afternoon and evening mecting 
allowed us to exhaust one subject of interest 
to all training people.”’ 

The Association also conducted a 
group of workshop sessions last fall. They 
were made possible by the cooperation of 
the University of California Extension 
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Division. Sessions were open to all mem- 
bers, and those who attended felt they were 
very worthwhile. 

THe PrersoNNEL CLuB oF ATLANTA 
has as its purpose ‘“‘effective human rela- 
tions through responsibility, respect, 
dignity, information, communication, 
interpretation, good will and fair deal- 
ings.’’ President is A. B. Reddick, of the 
All State Insurance Company. H. H. Long 
of the Plantation Pipe Line Company is 
vice president. Among the outstanding 
programs offered by the group during the 
past year were a talk by Mr. T. T. Stubbs, 
assistant vice president, Southern Bell Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company on “‘Benefits 
from an Employees’ Pension Plan;’ “‘A 
Sound Salary Administration Program,’’ by 
Walter Kennedy, president, First National 
Bank, Montgomery, Alabama; ‘‘The Aims 
and Objectives of Organized Labor,’ pre- 
sented by Henry W. Chandler, president, 
Atlanta Federation of Trades; ‘‘The Human 
Factor in Business and Industry,’’ a talk 
by Harrison Jones, director, the Coca-Cola 
Company; and *‘The Problem of Employee 
Discipline,"’ posed by L. A. Mitchell, 
Labor Relations Manager, Lockheed Air- 
craft Corporation, Georgia Division. 





PERSONNEL AND INDusTRIAL RELA- 
TIONs AssociaTION, Los Angeles, carries some 
interesting ‘Views on Interviews”’ in the 
July number of PIRAscope. The views are 
excerpts from a talk on “‘Interviewing the 
Interviewers’’ by Dr. Gil Brighouse at a 
recent district meeting of the group. Al- 
though Dr. Brighouse feels that the validity 
of interviews rests primarily on chance, 
they are still a necessary method of selec- 
tion for the following reasons: 1) If an 
interview is lacking, the applicant feels 
cheated and begins his employment with a 
poor impression of the company. 2) Some- 
one must interpret all of the objective ma- 
terial. 3) The interviewer can definitely 
perform the function of making friends of 


the prospective employee. 4) The interview 
can be improved. Dr. Brighouse warned 
that the interviewer must know his prej- 
udices and try to compensate for them as 
much as possible in order to improve the 
interview. 





Tue Prorite oF A PERsONNEL Associ- 
ATION may be traced in its annual report. 
The Personnel Association of Northwestern 
Pennsylvania, as shown in its annual report 
for 1952-53, looks something like this: 
The purpose of the Association is to advance 
the principles of sound personnel practices 
and to furnish a medium through which 
those engaged in personnel work may ex- 
change ideas and experiences. The group is 
limited to Erie, Crawford and Venango 
Counties. President for 1953-54 is Harry 
Neyner, of the American Sterilizer Com- 
pany. Hugh Shultz of Bucyrus-Erie Com- 
pany is vice president, and Bert Steele, of 
the General Telephone Company of Penn- 
sylvania is secretary. 

PANP likes addresses by outside 
speakers as well as “‘bull sessions,"’ so both 
kinds of programs were balanced on the 
year's schedule. Major emphasis was placed 
on collective bargaining, with a talk on 
“Research on Collective Bargaining and 
Fringe Benefits’’ by James Black, Associated 
Industries of Cleveland, and another on 
“Collective Bargaining Today,’ by Clark 
Sorenson, Harris-Seybold Co., Cleveland. 





American Society FoR PgRsONNEL 
ADMINISTRATION announced plans for its 
1953 convention to be held in St. Louis in 
November. The convention will feature 
several top personnel people as main speak- 
ers as well as small discussion groups. 
The National Membership Committee of 
the Society under the leadership of Robert 
I. Jakus has prepared a full scale member- 
ship drive which has just gotten under way. 
The committee hopes to sign up 500 new 
members by Convention time. 
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What’s New in Publications 





THe ImporTANCE OF INSURANCE IN 
Everypay Lire, the role it plays in our 
economy and the variety of job oppor- 
tunities it offers to young men and women, 
are described in an orientation and recruit- 
ment booklet recently released by the 
Fireman's Fund Insurance Company and its 
affiliates. Opportunity for You is designed to 
inform new Fireman's Fund employees of 
their career potential with the company, 
and to interest career-conscious youngsters 
in the insurance industry. 

Pictured in the pages of the booklet 
are the company’s own staff members photo- 
graphed in action on the job. Some of the 
vocational opportunities shown are selling, 
advertising, secretarial, engineering, ac- 
tuarial, underwriting, claims adjusting, 
accounting, personnel administration and 
clerical jobs. In addition the brochure out- 
lines educational advantages, training pro- 
grams and the broad security benefit plans 
offered staff members by Fireman's Fund. 
Nor is fun forgotten ...an important 
appeal to youth. There is a picture of some 
really vigorous square dancing, sports, and 
a chorus line, indicating that the insurance 
crowd is pretty sociable. Altogether, the 
booklet is nicely put together and should be 
appealing to young people entering the 
industry. 

Music 1n INpustry builds better em- 
ploye and public relations according to a 
new pamphlet put out by the American 
Music Conference. Various kinds of musical 
Organizations are described, from bands to 
glee clubs. This booklet is less of a how-to 
guide than the similar publication put out 
by the National Industrial Recreation As- 
sociation, but it does give a very clear idea 
of what musical participation can do for 
workers in industry ...and for manage- 
ment. The American Music Conference, a 
public service organization devoted to fos- 
tering increased participation in music, 


cooperates with industry in developing 
fellowship and good-will through music. 
The services of AMC and its staff of field 
specialists are available without charge to 
assist industrial organizations in setting 
up or developing their music programs. 
Address American Music Conference, 332 
South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 4. 


MountiInG Unrest AMONG WHITE 
Cottar Workers, especially those em- 
ployed in the offices of manufacturing 
companies, is foreseen by the Research 
Institute of America, unless industry sets up 
some kind of formal procedure to meet the 
needs of this rapidly growing group. A 
survey recently completed by the institute's 
Association Membership division shows 
that most companies have no grievance 
procedure of any kind for clerical workers 
“in spite of the fact that their white-collar 
people gripe just about as much as their 
production workers."’ Preliminary reports 
of the institute’s study are contained in 
“Letter to Operating Management,’ a bi- 
weekly publication distributed to execu- 
tives participating in the _ institute's 
supervisory program. The Research Insti- 
tute is a private research organization with 
headquarters in New York, Washington, 
and Ottawa. 

RECRUITMENT Is CONSIDERED FROM THE 
TgEN-AGers Point oF View in a new 
pamphlet published by Science Research 
Associates, Inc., Planning Your Job Future. 
The publication is one in the life adjust- 
ment series. Illustrated with gay draw- 
ings, and using rather large print, plenty 
of sub-heads, and a good sprinkling of 
dialogue, the booklet should be easy to 
take. Contents include, ‘“There’s a Job in 
Your Future,’ ‘‘What do You Like To 
Do?” ‘“What Can You Do Well?’’ “‘What 
Kind of a Person Are You?’’ “‘Learning 
About Jobs,"’ and ‘‘Choosing;Your Future 
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Job.’ This should be a useful tool in the 
hands of the guidance counselor, and is 
worth the consideration of personnel officers 
as they plan more specialized appeals. It is 
available from Science Research Associates, 
Inc., 57 West Grand Avenue, Chicago 10, 
Ill. Copies are 40¢ each. 





A Survey or EmpLoyee DeveLopMENT 
ProGrams in 54 large corporations in New 
York State has been made by the Division 
of Personnel Research, State of New York 
Department of Civil Service. The survey shows 
that, of the 54 companies questioned, 39 
had some sort of employee development 
program. In company conducted training 
the number now taking part, by individual 
firms, varies from 4 in the Gulf Oil Corpora- 
tion, to 7700 in the Westinghouse Electric 
Corporation. Company administered train- 
ing averages about one year in duration, 
with roughly 14 of any individual's work- 
ing hours devoted to it. 

As A SUPPLEMENT TO YouR Own Pus- 
LicaTIONS Good Reading Rack Service offers a 
new catalogue listing 78 assorted booklets. 
These are to be offered your employees, 
cafeteria style. The serve-yourself free dis- 
tribution idea was originated by General 
Motors less than 5 years ago as an experi- 
ment in employee education and communi- 
cations. Since then the idea has spread 
rapidly and, according to the Good Read- 
ing Rack Service, an estimated 1500 corpora- 


tions are now furnishing employees with 
more than 5 million booklets a month on 
such varied subjects as economics, health, 
safety, spiritual guidance and _ social 
problems. 

The latest booklet put out by the 
service is Let Freedom Ring, the struggle for 
a peaceful world. This account, according 
to the preface, of America's place in today’s 
world, is intended to highlight the es- 
sentials of the present situation. As citizens, 
we should all know what steps have been 
taken to guard our national security. The 
issues involved rise above partisanship. The 
text is adapted from a publication of the 
United States Department of State. The 
rather blurred drawings seem somewhat 
crudely propogandistic, but the lists of 
citizens’ rights and duties are useful. 

Both publications are available from 
the Good Reading Rack Service, 76 Ninth 
Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 

WELCOME 1s THE Keynote of an 
orientation booklet put out by the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Chicago. Printed in two tones 
on rich, banking-type paper, and illus- 
trated with sprightly drawings, the booklet 
covers the customary topics, from absence 
from work to the work week, and including 
paycheck information, personnel policies, 
problems, promotion, recreation, retire- 
ment, insurance and health. This good- 
looking handbook should help make the 
new employee feel at home. 


Conferences, Courses, and Workshops 





Empoyee Rexations was the theme of 
the seventh national conference of the College 
and University Personnel Association, held in 
July at Michigan State College. Outstanding 
speakers and stimulating workshops com- 
bined to make a rewarding program. Dr. 
C. C. Killingsworth, former chairman of 
the Wage Stabilization Board, head of the 
Department of Economics, M.S.C., spoke on 
“Economic Trends Affecting Personnel.”’ 


‘Counseling as It Relates to Personnel’’ 
was discussed by Dr. Raymond N. Hatch, 
Head of the Department of Guidance and 
Counselor Training, M.S.C. Howard Baum- 
gartel, Assistant Study Director of the 
Institute for Social Research, University of 
Michigan, talked on absenteeism. *’Person- 
nel Research’’ was described by LaRoy 
Froh, Director of Research Bureau, Michi- 
gan Civil Service Commission. ‘‘Super- 
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visory Development’’ was considered by 
Robert M. Rompf, Continuing Education 
Service, M.S.C. Arnold Addison, Personnel 
Director, Ordnance Research Laboratory, 
State College, Pennsylvania, spoke on ‘‘The 
Need for a Personnel Department in a 
College,’’ and Dr. Charles E. Irvin, Depart- 
ment of Communication Skills, M.S.C., 
talked on ‘‘Toward Better Human and 
Public Relations.”’ 





Wuat Goop Are You Do1nc? was 
the question that the International Associ- 
ation of Personnel Women dared asked them- 
selves at the closing session of their con- 
ference held in Houston in April. They 
answered the challenge realistically by 
saying frankly that if they weren't helping 
their companies to make money they 
weren't doing much good. In order to be 
sure that they were doing some good, the 
women were advised by Guy B. Arthur, Jr., 
of Guy Arthur and Associates, Toccoa, 
Georgia, to begin by determining what the 
real problems are in each department. Find 
out, he suggested in his address, where 
costs are high, quality is poor, or service to 
customers is not as good as it should be. 
Then decide what can be done personnel- 
wise to improve unsatisfactory conditions 
in each department. 

“Indirect Interviewing and Aptitude 
Testing to Reduce Turnover’’ was discussed 
at another session by Dr. Ronald F. Wilson, 
Director of Industrial Psychology Institute, 
University of Houston. Some of the con- 
clusions of the panel over which he presided 
were that testing reduces training time and 
improves tenure. There is a problem of ob- 
jective analysis in an indirect interview. In- 
terviewers must be trained to make proper 
interpretations from this type of interview. 


Tue Nationat INpustr1AL CoNnrER- 
ENCE Boarp is again offering the Introductory 
Course in Personnel Administration which has 
been much appreciated during the past two 
years. This seminar, with the full research 
staff of the Board's Division of Personnel 


Administration as faculty, provides a unique 
opportunity for anyone feeling the need for 
a thorough grounding in this field. The 
schedule covers ten full days of lecture and 
discussion, beginning October 26. The 
charge for the course is $360 per person. It 
is held at the Seaview Country Club, 
Absecon, New Jersey. 





SkILL PRAcTICE IN SUPERVISION was 
the title of a workshop for junior executives 
held in June by the University Extension, 
University of California. The workshop was 
sponsored by the Institute of Industrial 
Relations, School of Business Administration 
and University Extension. The workshop 
met on successive Wednesdays on the 
campus. Marvin A. Klemes, M.D. Consult- 
ing Industrial Psychiatrist, Beverly Hills, 
and Staff Member, Western Training Labo- 
ratory in Group Development, Idyllwild, 
California, and Irving R. Weschler, Ph.D., 
Assistant Professor of Personnel Manage- 
ment and Industrial Relations, and staff 
member, Human Relations Research Group, 
Institute of Industrial Relations, UCLA, 
served as leaders. 





Marquette University MANAGEMENT 
CentER, under the direction of Russell L. 
Moberly, announces a full schedule of con- 
ferences, workshops, forums and institutes 
for the coming year. The Management 
Center is the agency within the College of 
Business Administration of Marquette 
through which all management courses, 
conferences, workshops, forums, institutes, 
and research are coordinated and adminis- 
tered. Forums and workshops have been 
arranged for financial managers, training 
directors, management engineers, office 
managers, production managers, purchasing 
managers, personnel managers, marketing 
or sales managers, and industrial relations 
directors. 


New York State Scuoor or In- 
DUSTRIAL AND Lasor RELATIONS at Cornell 
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offered one-week seminars and workshops 
for people from business, industry, labor 
and government during the summer. Sub- 
jects included personnel selection and place- 
ment, conference leadership, health, wel- 
fare, and pension plans, communications, 
and community relations. The school also 
conducted six-week courses in industrial 
labor relations, and in industrial education. 





Curnics Have Been ADDED TO THE 
MANAGEMENT Course for middle- and top- 
level business executives, offered by the 


American Management Association. Each clinic 
will last for five full days, and they are 
scheduled periodically throughout the com- 
ing year. The 500 or so executives who com- 
plete the course's four weeks of basic in- 
struction each year will return for one of 
these sessions to compare on-the-job ex- 
periences in applying the course and to 
receive help in putting it to practical use. 
An informative brochure may be obtained 
from the Director, A.M.A. Management 
Course, Hotel Astor, New York 36, New 
York. 


Looking Over the Employee Magazines 





AMERICAN STEEL AND Wire Division 
oF Unitep States Steet publishes Waireco 
Life each month. We're grateful to A. J. 
Beiler, editor, for sending us six copies at 
once so that we could get a more complete 
picture of the publication. Wireco features 
an effective series of picture stories on free 
enterprise, productivity, and the American 
way of life made possible by them. The 
May issue presents the annual report in 
pictures, and in terms of what the com- 
pany’s status means to one of its employees. 
Each issue of the magazine carries, besides 
the usual departments on promotions and 
personalities, a department for the women 
with practical ideas about homemaking, 
and a page for children. These pages should 
assure family readership. 





ProvipENT Trust Company OF PuiLa- 
DELPHIA uses a tempting picture of a boat 
under full sail for its summer cover. The 
little magazine, The Sower, is neat, dignified, 
and informative as befits a trust company. 
The work of various departments is ana- 
lyzed in several feature articles and activi- 
ties of employees seem thoroughly covered. 
Editors Mary Elizabeth Gaylord and Stuart 
Bates Webb do a good job. 





Ourn INpustriges, 1Nc., East ALTON, 
Illinois, published a special issue of Olin 


News for service men on the fourth of July. 
One of the purposes behind the special issue 
was to stimulate the writing of letters to 
servicemen. The issue contained a lead 
story promoting the idea. Industrial Rela- 
tions Manager Arthur E. Gierstsen urged 
support of the program. There were tips on 
how to write a letter to a serviceman and 
samples of the right and wrong kinds of 
letters. More than two pages of names and 
military addresses of employees in service 
were published. W. H. Depperman, Di- 
rector of Public Relations, is responsible for 
the news sheet. 


THe PuitapectpHia Gas Worxs News 
is a good looking magazine published 
monthly, with E. M. Miller as editor. An 
employee purchase plan is described in a 
recent issue. PGW employees with service 
of six months or more may select one of 
three methods of payment: (1) cash at time 
of purchase, (2) thirty-day or three monthly 
payment plan, (3) payroll deduction plan. 
Purchases made by PGW people on the 
payroll deduction plan are not subject to 
carrying charges. PGW employees are not 
only encouraged but urged to purchase gas 
appliances at discounts. The magazine 
heads its news of retiring employees with 
the caption, ‘Leisure Bound.” 












OreGon State Highway DEPARTMENT 
gets out a mimeographed, stapled newsheet 
called Personnel Observations. The July issue 
reports on social security and state retire- 
ment changes; on how to deal with ice 
cream—and people; Highway’s new king- 
size group insurance plan; the blueprint 
section—a record of efficiency; and more 
brand new registered engineers for High- 
way. The newsletter, though very simple, 
is printed in two colors, and even runs some 
pictures. Just goes to show that an employee 
magazine doesn’t have to be elaborate or 
expensive to do a good communications job. 
Gene Huntley is the editor. 

Rosert D. Bretu 1N Quotes ENDING 
(The Information Letter of Trends in Cur- 
rent Editing) for June reports on two new 
studies: ““The Measured Effectiveness of 
Employee Publications,’’ sponsored and 
published by the Association of National 
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Advertisers, and “‘Report 377 of the Em- 
ployee Relations Bulletin,’ published by 
the National Foremen's Institute. From 
these reports Mr. Breth concludes that 
employee publications are the most impor- 
tant medium of communications with em- 
ployees. Nevertheless the employee publi- 
cation is not all it should be. It needs more 
management cooperation and better editing. 
Finally, it is evident that management still 
has to win the battle of ideologies, as the 
majority of employees either lean to the 
““left’’ or are ‘‘doubtful"’ as to the merits of 
private enterprise as a way of life. To help 
correct this situation, management must 
support an employee publication all out— 
and that means ample budget and good pay 
for editors—as well as letting the bars down 
on information. It also means that editors 
must increase their competency in both 
editorial and production techniques,’ or they 
will not measure up to their jobs. 





a single reprint. 


erence, or to pass along to associates. 


Single copies, 50¢ 





Participation Techniques in Trainin g 


Five articles by Eugene Emerson Jennings, which appeared in Personnel 
Journal from October 1952 to May 1953, have now been gathered together in 


The titles of the articles may remind readers of their content. They are 
‘Forced Leadership Training’, ‘‘Advantages of Forced Leadership Training”’, 
‘Multiple Comparison Training’’, ‘‘Conference Leading by the ‘Pass Method’ "’, 
and ‘Attitude Training vs. Technique Training”’. 


Readers who are responsible for organizing and conducting their compan- 
i¢s’ supervisory training or executive development programs may like to have 


these stimulating and useful articles under one cover to keep at hand for ref- 


Ten or more, 40¢ each 


THE PERSONNEL JouRNAL, INc., Swarthmore, Pa. 
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Just Looking, Thank You 


When You Say That, Smile! 


Whitney A. Rudy of the Ohio Bell 
Telephone Company, Cleveland, objects to 
use of the word subordinate, which he found 
eight times in a PJ article some months ago. 
“Most of us,” he says, “‘will understand 
the author's use of ‘subordinate’. We will 
not be thinking in terms of people beneath 
us, small rank, less than ordinary, and so 
on. But some will get satisfaction from 
seeing their own thoughts in print. They 
will feel more secure when they refer to 
their people by this ugly term. 

“I believe,” Mr. Rudy continues, ‘‘we 
must be extremely careful in all of our 
printed material that we sow positive atti- 
tude thoughts. Advancement in human 
understanding is such a slow process, and 
our gains are measured in minute measure- 
ments. To condone the acceptance of this 
word would make total progress more 
sluggish. . . . ‘Subordinate’ is still one of 
the pickets in the fence between manage- 
ment and non-management folks. Removing 
it will open another space where both can 
look through and understand each other 
better.”’ 

Wanted: a good synonym. Any sug- 
gestions? Mr. Rudy does not propose any 
substitute for this highly useful word. 





“Tuts Reatty Burns Me Up!”’ says 
W. H. Thompson, Director of Personnel, 
General Insurance Company of America, 
Seattle. He refers to a worker's statement 
that he ‘‘didn’t want to be known as a 
‘company man’ *’, quoted in a PJ Spring 
issue. 

‘*What in the name of this and that,"’ 
asks Mr. Thompson, “‘is so bad about being 
known as someone who is proud of his rela- 
tions with a good, going American busi- 
ness? . . . This character and thousands like 
him make up American companies, and it 
sickens me to have them publicly state that 


they do not want to be known as people 
who are interested in the welfare and suc- 
cess of the group they belong to." 

What on the current business scene 
““burns you up’’? Get it off your chest ina 
letter to PJ. Just what we're ‘‘Juse Look- 
ing’ for in this department. 


Music in Industry 


Dell Lebo, of The Florida State Uni- 
versity at Tallahassee, Department of Psy- 
chology, was doing a bit of research when 
he happened across a reference to what may 
be the earliest authenticated instance of the 
use of music industrially in America. 

“It is generally supposed that music 
was not widely employed to increase pro- 
duction until about 1940. Cardwell and 
Burris-Meyer in an article entitled ‘Music in 
Industry Today’ asserted that the number of 
individuals who listened to music while 
they worked prior to 1940 probably did not 
exceed 500. Other writers seem to agree. 

‘So far as the writer has been able to 
find, the Jesuits in Paraguay may have intro- 
duced music at work. This was on quite a 
sizable scale, about the middle of the 17th 
century. 

“Music helped the Jesuits reach 
regions which had not previously been 
penetrated by Europeans. The missionaries 
took their musical instruments along and 
played and sang religious melodies to the 
best of their ability. Natives invited them 
into their settlements to play for the old 
people. 

‘In establishing the Jesuit state, the 
fathers used music to overcome the Indians’ 
aversion to manual labor. As the Indians 
were sent to work in the morning they 
marched to band music. They tilled the soil, 
felled trees and put up buildings to musical 
accompaniment. When they returned to 
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their villages they were again led by a 
band.” 

Live music yet! Thanks to Mr. Lebo 
for this interesting piece. He appended a list 
of ten references to the Jesuits and to music 
in industry, which we will be happy to 
lend to anyone wishing to read more on the 
subject. 


Personnel’s “Two-Foot Shelf” 


Back in January this department asked 
readers what books they would include in a 
‘‘two-foot shelf'’ for the personnel office, 
comparable to Dr. Eliot's ‘‘five-foot shelf”’ 
for the general public. In May, Dick 
Uhrbrock’s list was presented. Mr. Uhr- 
brock heads the Research Department of 
Procter & Gamble’s Industrial Relations 
Division. 

Stanley Jones, assistant personnel 
manager of Allstate Insurance Co., Atlanta, 
would add to Dick's list a reference on the 
general philosophy of personnel administra- 
tion, like Pigors’ and Myers’ Readings in 
Personnel Administration or their original 
book. ‘‘It seems to me,’’ says Mr. Jones, 
“that an understanding of basic—and 
divergent—viewpoints is the first essential 
in our work."’ He would also add a book of 
techniques, such as A.M.A.’s How to 
Establish and Maintain a Personnel Depart- 
ment, or Dartnell’s Industrial Relations Hand- 
book. After noting a need for some book on 
labor law and labor relations he says, 
“Maybe I have kicked out the ends of the 
two-foot book shelf; nevertheless, I think 
it needs to be expanded, and decreased in 
spots. My hat is off to Dick for sticking his 
neck out and getting the ball rolling. I 
agree with him on the need for a better 
reference on training.” 

M. H. Fox, supervisor of salary 
standards and employee services for British 
Columbia Electric Railway Company, Van- 
couver, includes in his list the Pigors and 
Myers and Dartnell books mentioned above. 
He also names Calhoon's Problems in Person- 


nel Administration, Personnel Administration 
by Tead and Metcalf, and Dale Yoder’s 
Personnel Management and Industrial Rela- 
tions. These are listed under the heading of 
general books. Under the heading of books 
dealing in detail with specific subjects Mr. 
Fox lists some 4o titles, from which the 
following are picked almost at random. 
The Fundamentals of Top Management by R. C. 
Davis. A Handbook of Employment Interviewing 
by J. M. Fraser. Personnel Selection by Stand- 
ard Job Tests by C. A. Drake. Human Factors 
in Management by S. D. Hoslett. How to 
Supervise People by A. M. Cooper. The Tech- 
nique of Handling People by D. A. and E. C. 
Laird. After the Whistle Blows; A Guide to the 
Field of Recreation in Industry by J. Petrill. 
Manual of Job Evaluation by Benge, Burk 
and Hay. 

We're still receptive on this subject. 
Is there any particular book, perhaps not 
too well known, that you have found es- 
pecially helpful or stimulating and want to 
keep where you can put your hands on it at 
any time? Tell us what, and why. 


Effective “External” Magazine 


William Feather of Cleveland is one 
of the smoothest writers in these United 
States. And, as far as we know, the only 
place his writings appear these days is in 
the external house magazines he does for a 
number of companies. If you can get your- 
self on the mailing list of one of the Feather- 
edited magazines there's a treat in store 
for you. Few people can pick up a copy 
without reading it from beginning to end 
at One sitting. 

The Mau-Sherwood Supply Co., 800 
Lime Road, Cleveland 13, is one user of 
Feather services, which include printing as 
well as writing. The Mau-Sherwood Maga- 
zine we have before us carries company 
advertising on the four covers and the four 
coated center pages. The editorial content 
consists of short unrelated items. Some of 
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the items are two, three and four lines in 
length. Longest piece in the 28-page 334” 
x 634” booklet runs to less than 400 words. 
Probably the average length is 50 to 100 
words. 

Bill Feather likes people. He gets 
around a lot and writes of what he sees 
and thinks and feels. Food figures rather 
prominently; he lives alone and apparently 
enjoys preparing many of his own meals. 
But we wouldn't say his stuff is top-heavy 
on the domestic side. Among subjects in 
this single issue before us are: sunsets; a 
sure-fire way to get a good job; the New 
York Public Library; W. C. Fields; the 
words ‘‘debonair’’ and ‘gallant’; paunches; 
hot dogs, hamburgers and ‘‘cube steaks’’; 
travel by plane; salesmanship; at what 
age a lamb becomes a sheep; John H. 
Patterson; ugly nudes; lettuce; clean 
U. S. cities; parakeets; cleaning out a desk 
drawer; the word “‘egghead"’ to designate 
an intellectual; roasted pumpkin seeds. 

Employee house magazines, admit- 
tedly, don’t give the editor as much scope 
as “‘externals’’ as to variety of content. 
But is there any reason in the world why 
the employee magazine shouldn't carry a 
scattering of inconsequential but interesting 
and sometimes amusing items unrelated to 
the business? Do we underrate the average 
employee's intelligence and literacy? They 
buy and read a fabulous number of maga- 
zines that are not all slanted to morons. 
Would some Feather-type stuff in your 
employee magazine or your combination 
internal-external help to get more maga- 
zines into employee’s homes? Would it 
prove a sugar coating to get your magazine 
read more attentively, and thus make your 
straight company messages more effective? 

Not by a long shot have we meant to 
imply that Feather-type items are easy to 
think up and compose. They quite defi- 
nitely aren't. If you can do it, how about 
experimenting in your house magazine... 
and reporting to us what happens! 


Spirit Makes a Winner 


Perhaps we wouldn't have mentioned 
William Feather and his customer-slanted 
magazines except that we wanted to com- 
ment on one of his editorials. It concerns 
the perennial pennant-winning of the New 
York Yankees. 

‘For many years,’* says Feather, ‘‘our 
suspicion has been that any team that plays 
the Yankees has a strike against it before 
the players take to the field. The reason is 
that just being associated with the Big 
Town gives the small-town boys who play 
for New York a feeling of superiority." 

Yankee manager Casey Stengel is 
quoted as saying, when asked why he 
thinks his club will win again, “I’m run- 
ning a ball club that doesn’t have as many 
fancy names as the other teams. But I'm 
also running a club that, when they put on 
their uniforms in the Stadium, makes them 
feel and makes them perform a little bet- 
ter than they know how.’ 

Call it morale, esprit de corps, pride, 
or what you will—what wouldn't you as a 
personnel man give to have your company 
‘team’ imbued with such spirit! 

Here's our question: To what extent 
is it possible to match the team spirit of a 
professional ball club in an industrial or- 
ganization? What companies would you 
name as most nearly approaching this ideal? 
How do you get company executives, 
supervisors, office people and rank-and-file 
workers to feel that their interests are all 
wrapped up together and to “‘perform a 
little better than they know how?’’ How 
big a factor are profit sharing plans, 
bonuses? How important are working 
conditions, hours, vacations and the like? 
Or do you feel that the spirit of an organ- 
ization depends largely on the personality 
of the top man and his “communicating” 
abilities? 

This department will welcome readers’ 
thoughts on this whole subject, or any ele- 
ment of it. 





SITUATIONS WANTED 


PERSONNEL DIRECTOR: Over 15 years experience in all phases of office and factory personnel ad- 
ministration—tecruitment, testing, negotiations, job evaluation, safety, training. Now have over-all 
responsibility in plant of 2,000. Age 41, married, children, degree, $10,000 per year. Midwest pre- 
ferred but not essential. Reply Box 230. 





PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION: Ability to plan, organize, and supervise. Seeking executive train- 
ing a desire specialize procedures and training. Ambitious, thrive on responsibility and hard 
work, cost conscious, employee centered, emphasize efficiency and production. AB Degree, courses in 
Personnel Management, Applied Psychology, constant research and study all aspects management and 
personnel. Age 34, married, presently employed, available September. Resume on request. Reply Box 232. 


LABOR RELATIONS ASSISTANT: 3 years experience as consultant to management in varied manu- 
facturing industries. Major work has been in contract negotiations, arbitrations, and NLRB pro- 
ceedings. Experienced in wage and salary administration. Interested in staff level position with multi- 
plant manufacturer. Attorney. Master's Degree in Labor Law. Age 30. Will relocate and travel. Box 235. 


PERSONNEL DIRECTOR: 3-14 years extensive experience in Personnel and Public Relations of manu- 
facturing plant employing 950 people in small town located in the Mid-South. Seeking increases in 
opportunities—not salary. M.A. in Personnel Administration. Age 28, Married veteran—available 
October 1st. Reply Box 237. 


PERSONNEL ASSISTANT: AB degree psychology, Princeton; MA degree psychology and personnel 


management, Columbia. 1-14 years in testing, recruitment, personnel records, job classification. Con- 
siderable contact work. Navy background in technical electronics. Age 29. Married, 2 children. Prefer 
northeast. Reply Box 238. 


PSYCHOLOGIST: Ph.D., desires executive or personnel position in large Company. Reply Box 243. 


TRAINING DIRECTOR: Nine years experience in planning and organizing line and staff programs. 
Proven results in conference leadership, foreman training, methods improvement, department job and 
craft training. Married, 2 children, age 34. Desire to locate in East. Résumé on request. Box 244. 


Personnel Director: 8 years experience in overall personnel administration in non-profit organi- 
zation of 2200 people. Experience includes employment, salary and wage, training, placement, personnel 
research and analysis. Constant research and study of all aspects of management and personnel. Age, 
34, married, two children. Prefer Mid-west location. Salary dependent upon future and executive pro- 
gram. Reply, Box 245. 


LABOR RELATIONS: 5 years commercial sales experience, 2 years as job analyst in aircraft in- 
dustry, 1 year law practice specializing in labor law, member state bar association, member Amer- 
ican Arbitration Association, BA degree, LLB degree, age 28, married, veteran, 2 children; desire 
position with opportunity; will relocate, resume upon request. Reply Box 246. 


Advertisements will be acceperd under these headings at yo cents a line for one imsertion. Average 97 characters per line. 10% d 
off for three insertions or more. 
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There's nothing funny about the guy who jumps down « 


person's throat when a small mistake is made—nor the’: > 


man who orders people around like an army sergeant— ~ 
nor the chap who thinks the way to success is by saying ‘ 


tne 


“yes, sir to everything. 


No, these people need to be instructed 


right way to do things. 





That's why the Bureau of Business Praciice 
launched the totciiy “different” type of 
business service called THE HUMAN SIDE. 
This service is designed to show your super- 
visors that these “unf y” se 
dood wong tise te Kole acy 
correct and prevent mistakes—oa better way 
to issue instructions. 

Because cortoons are the medium of 
training found most successful by the largest 
training organizations in the aoe 
HUMAN SIDE found instant popularity. 
Management learned that a few 
together with short ca: zk ahem 
sink in faster and more permanently than 
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teacher in sugar-coated capsule = 
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5 Aids to Increase 
Your Percentages of 
Productive Employees 


. Tae Mawson Evarvation by Morse P. Manson .. .. 
Differentiates rapidly and economically the severely mal- 
adjusted such as the insecure, inadequate and immature 
(alcoholics, psychoneurotics and psychopaths) from the 
relatively stable. Self-administered. Rapidly scored and 
profiled. 

. Tae Hay Cremscat Aprrrupe Tests by Edward N. 
Hay . . . Identifies most applicants for clerical jobs who 
have better than average or superior aptitudes for cler- 
ical work. 

3. Sates Comprenension Test by Martin M. Bruce .... 
Appraises sales ability and sales potentiality. 

4. Tax Rocx Sates Srrvations Test by Miltoa L. Rock 
...» Measures the judgments required in sales work. 

5. Taz Wonprriic Personnet Test by E. L. Wonderlic 
..». A 12-minute intelligence test; easy to administer 


and score. 


New 1954-1955 Catalog Available Upon Request to Dept. H 


WESTERN PSYCHOLOGICAL SERVICES 
Box 775, Beverly Hills, California 











Benefits of Effective 
Salary Administration 


Effective administration of a salary plan 
is even more important than the details of 
the plan itself. Many years of experience 
are distilled in “Bank Salary Administra- 
tion for Employees and Officers”. The 
methods portrayed are applicable for any 
salaried group. You may have a copy— 
without obligation, of course—by asking 
for it on your letterhead. 


EDWARD N. HAY 
& ASSOCIATES, INC. 


1523 Walnut St. Philadelphia 2, Pa. 
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PRODUCTION HANDBOOK, 
@ WONDREDS OF THOUSANDS OF HAND- 
BOOKS IN USE THROUGHOUT THE WORLD! 


Please send books checked below: | 


et 





